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To the memory of Franz Joseph Weiner 
born 11-8-1921 
died 3-6-1948 
and to the memory of the thousands 
of his comrades-in-arms who fell 
in the battle for Israel, 1948. 





AM GOING to write about the life and 
death of my brother-in-law Franz 
Joseph Weiner, because he was typical 
of that devoted youth of Israel, who, with- 
out seeing themselves as heroes or ever 
aspiring to such a _ highsounding title, 
were yet the real heroes of our war of 
independence as they were those of the 
less spectacular pioneering stage. It is to 
their devotion and sacrifice we all owe 
our life, our liberty, and our state. When 
he fell as leader of an attacking force in 
the hills of Jenin, he was less than 27 
years of age. Hardly eight months mar- 
ried, he was the father of a child he was 
destined never to see. He stood on the 
threshold of a life planned and trained 
for a farmer’s toil and joys, but which the 
recurring calls of public emergency had 
not yet allowed him so much as to begin. 
Yet his was, in the hour of death, a 
fulfilled life, fulfilled in its highest pur- 
pose; a life lived from early days in the 
enveloping certainty of being in the right 
place, of serving a right cause, of doing 
the right thing. How many of us can claim 
such fulness for a life twice as long as his? 

He was not a “Ssabra.” He was born 
in 1921 in Regensburg in Bavaria, the 
offspring of two preceding generations of 
Zionists. His paternal grandfather had 
founded as far back as 1900 the local 
branch of the Zionist Organization in 
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Regensburg. In 1905, his father joined 
the Zionist Students’ movement and later 
as a lawyer in Regensburg he, together 
with his wife, directed Zionist activities 
in those parts for several decades. It was 
with this background that Joseph Weiner 
at the age of twelve, with his parents and 
elder sister, came in 1933 to this country 
—henceforth “his country” in the deepest 
meaning of the word. The practical form 
of his love was centered in the two watch- 
words “cultivation and defence”: It was 
his destiny, as that of so many others of 
his generation, that the latter dominated 
his life year after year. He prepared to 
be a farmer, and was a fighter most of 
the time.. 


A distinct military bent of his nature 
very soon found its outlet with the out- 
break of the Arab disturbances in 1936, 
when he was barely 15. His family had 
settled in a small village in the Sharon 
plain, ten miles from Tel-Aviv where 
Joseph attended school, returning home 
each afternoon. The village, like many of 
its kind in those years, became an out- 
post which had to provide its own de- 
fence. While the adult men alternated in 
nightly guard duties, young Joseph un- 
bidden cut out his own share. At night- 
fall, his lessons hastily done, he would 
slip out of the house and act as voluntary 
aide to the local commander, run mes- 
sages, maintain communications between 
posts: more than once father and son 
would thus meet in the tense nights under 
the crackling of rifle fire. But this was no 
lighthearted boy’s adventure. With the 
thorough earnestness of his nature he 
had conceived “defence” to be part of 
the preparation for life of every Pales- 
tinian youth, the indispensable comple- 
ment to any constructive pursuit, to be 
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acquired and perfected and mastered no 
less painstakingly than the latter. 

He made a daily routine of stopping 
first, on returning from school and before 
entering home, at the settlement’s con- 
stabulary post where he had made friends 
with the sergeant in charge. There he 
would have lessons of a different kind. 
He would instruct himself in the various 
aspects of the “craft” and hear the latest 
reports of the situation in the district. The 
branch in which he specialised was sig- 
nalling, and with no tuition he became 
an expert, and, on his own, organised 
classes in this subject among the youth 
of the neighborhood. His exceptional 
qualities as an instructor, which showed 
here for the first time, largely determined 
his career in the Haganah and later his 
work for the “Youth Aliyah.” 

In 1937 he left school. He had made 
up his mind to be a farmer. The years of 
his apprenticeship, which he served on 
individual farmsteads in various villages, 
were also years of continuous responsible 
activity in the Haganah. He was a born 
youth leader. Wherever he stayed he or- 
ganised or took over the local Haganah 
youth group as instructor and trainer. 
His love was for the soil. Hardships he 
took as a matter of course; poverty or the 
thought of it did not frighten him. He 
used to say: “A long as I can handle a 
turiya [a kind of hoe], I do not worry 
about the future.” 

In 1940, at the request of the Haganah 
command, he interrupted his agricultural 
training to be for a while full-time in- 
structor: when he fell in 1948 he had still 
not yet returned to his occupation. He did 
not grudge or reckon these “expended” 
years. But he had another regret which 
formed a continuous theme of conflict 
with his superiors in those years of World 
War II. He burned to enlist in the British 
Army to fight against Hitler’s Germany 
but, his work in the home cadre being 
deemed of prime importance, he was not 
given leave by his command to do so. 

About his activities as a professional 
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in the Haganah he spoke very little. Dur- 
ing those years he would come home at 
irregular intervals, unannounced, for 
short stays. Rather ragged as a rule, a 
fast grown, lanky, sunburnt boy, he 
would turn up ravenously hungry and 
with an accumulated want of sleep which 
he slept off at one continuous stretch— 
and would be off again to “somewhere” 
before a bewildered, slow moving mother 
had had time to find her bearings in the 
whirlwind of her strange boy’s visit. 

Characteristic is this instance. Once, 
after having dismantled, singlehanded, a 
road-mine which had been detected near 
a children’s home, he sped after a re- 
porter who had witnessed the feat, in 
order to prevent him from publishing his 
name lest his parents should be alarmed 
about his doings. There was in his mental 
make up, in addition to this considerate- 
ness, a distinct aversion to boasting of 
any kind. 

From what he told occasionally it ap- 
peared that he was physical instructor, 
a district commander of Haganah youth 
groups, roving all-round instructor who 
travelled between settlements, organising 
courses and directing training camps. He 
had a knack of attaching young people 
to his person and what it stood for, and 
of infusing in them his sense of keenness 
and loyalty. He was among the very few 
in the Organisation who realised that the 
oriental communities were being ne- 
glected and that the chance of integrating 
their younger generation into the Yishuv 
through the educating powers of the 
Haganah was being missed. So he organ- 
ised on his own a Yemenite group, and 
by the outstanding success of the experi- 
ment proved that it could be done. 

It was also part of his comprehensive 
love for the country in all its aspects that 
he understood the Arabs whom he learnt 
to know in his wanderings through the 
length and breadth of the country. He 
had a working knowledge of their lang- 
uage. I remember him sitting in front of 
our house in an Arab hill-village near 
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Jerusalem talking with the “mukhtar,” 
the village chief, who sometimes paid us 
a ceremonious call. There they sat, the 
dignified grizzled notable, a very old man, 
in his wide garments and his headgear, 
and the youngster in khaki shorts, with 
his mop of black hair and the dignity of 
the unselfish purpose of youth. They ex- 
changed earnest views about planting and 
fruit growing and the best methods of 
grafting, and they understood each other 
perfectly. 

I may as well add here the little there 
is to say about his political leanings. He 
was a socialist by moral instinct, more out 
of his desire for human decency and a 
truly productive society than out of theo- 
retical reflection. He did some reading of 
Marx and some strenuous thinking about 
it, but he shunned dogmatism. This pre- 
vented him from joining the party of the 
“Hashomer Hatzair” with whose ethics 
he sympathised most but whose ideolog- 
ical “orthodoxy,” as he called it, was 
alien to his free attitude towards every 
issue as it posed itself. 

He was, in spite of all his public service 
and his ingrained military discipline, too 
much of an individualist to merge him- 
self so completely with a collective being 
as he thought he would have to as a 
member of a kibbutz. He and his wife 
had therefore decided for a co-operative 
settlement (‘““moshav”) composed of in- 
dividual economic units. It remains to be 
said that this born fighter was a deter- 
mined opponent of terrorism which ran 
counter to his instincts, his convictions, 
and his political judgment alike—most of 
all, I think, to his chivalrous nature. With 
its adepts he had more than one brush 
in his attempts at prevention. Lastly, he 
hated narrowness and intolerance in all 
forms, mostly in our own ranks. There is 
an episode on record from the last heroic 
phase of his life, when he forced at pistol 
point some members of his own commu- 
nity to do right by the dead of another one. 

He had found, after his early special- 
isation in signalling, one particular field 
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of training which afforded him the op- 
portunity to satisfy three absorbing in- 
terests of his at once: his love for the 
land and its nature, his immersion in his 
people’s past on the historic soil, and the 
soldier’s obligation to know and master 
his terrain. Topography supplied this 
happy union. From the Haganah angle 
intended for the last purpose alone, to 
Joseph Weiner it became one continuous 
lesson at the hands of the land itself; a 
never ending process of learning and dis- 
covery, a bridging of the ages, and a 
road to bodily intimacy with this coun- 
try’s slow yielding personality. To study 
the lie of the land was to him not only 
to ascertain its tactical possibilities for 
concealment, attack, and defence, or to 
exercise the art of pathfinding on un- 
known ground by day and night, or to 
map its features for future use—it was 
all this, but at the same time it was a 
loving penetration into its most intimate 
secrets of plant and animal and mineral 
life; and with it most enchantingly went 
a coming to life, before the inner eye, of 
the national history which had passed 
over this ground and with whose figures 
his imagination peopled the places he 
trod on in his tireless quest. He wandered 
with the Bible in his hand. The Bible 
was his guide through the land, and the 
land a visible commentary to the Bible. 
He strove to communicate this manner 
of seeing to his groups on their training 
excursions. Later, in his educational work 
for “Youth Aliyah,” this same magic of 
making the rocks speak with the voices 
of history was part of his secret in instill- 
ing into the forlorn youth from the D.P. 
camps a love, and a feeling of heritage, 
for their new home. 

Those wanderings, which formed the 
practical side of the training in topogra- 
phy, used to be performed under exacting 
conditions. To do with a minimum of food 
and drink (especially drink), and of rest, 
under the burning sun and in the cold 
nights of the hills was part of the military 
requirements, but also a kind of spon- 
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taneous response, something like a ges- 
ture of ready acceptance, to the austere 
character of the country. It is one of the 
most touching traits of our youth that 
the scant and harsh nature of the land, 
instead of damping their love, stimulates 
it as towards a mother who is to be loved 
the more for nourishing her children with 
such painful difficulty. 

Joseph Weiner was a master scout. He 
knew how to find his way by night in 
rugged country with unfailing sureness. 
The smell of plants and the feel of the 
ground served him no less than the stars, 
the compass, and the map to identify a 
locality. How trusted a pathfinder he was 
is shown by the tasks for which he was 
singled out in the most critical phases of 
1948: repeatedly it fell to him to guide 
columns in night marches on devious 
routes through enemy territory, where 
an error of a quarter of a mile spelled 
disaster. Except for his last expedition, 
whose intention was not evasion but at- 
tack, he never lost a man. 

Sometimes, in a mood of adventure, he 
liked to be a lone wolf. Once—all this is 
before the Arab-Jewish war—he trav- 
ersed the solitary expanses of the Negev 
by himself, unarmed, and passed alone 
on foot through Arab Beersheba. I may 
remark for the benefit of the Non-Pales- 
tinian reader that even in “normal” times 
it was not without danger for Jews to 
cross purely Arab parts. Another time 
he and a comrade hid for three days in a 
cave overlooking a crossroads near Jenin, 
in the heart of Arab country, by day 
observing the traffic from their hideout, 
by night exploring uncharted footpaths 
and goat tracks, and marking them on 
the official survey maps. Fate willed it 
that it was on this same terrain not many 
years later that he led his men and fell 
in battle for his people’s life. 

At the end of World War II, Joseph 
obtained his release from full-time 
Haganah work. A formidable problem of 
education and rehabilitation had arisen 
with the arrival of large numbers of D.P. 
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children from the slaughterhouse of 
Europe through the agency of “Youth 
Aliyah.” With their transportation to 
Eretz Israel the real task only began. 
Here was a generation of ’teen-agers who 
hardly remembered a home life or any 
stable and regulated existence at all; who 
for years had been shifted from land to 
land, and from camp to camp, losing their 
parents and their belief in love, seeing 
too much and learning too little, except 
to fend for themselves and to trust no- 
body. And now these pupils of Buchen- 
wald and Auschwitz had come to Pales- 
tine as just another station in their wan- 
derings, suspicious, on their guard, re- 
sentful, untaught and unsociable, a lost 
generation if ever there was; yet one to 
be reclaimed for their own sake and the 
sake of their new community. 

An urgent call went out for youth in- 
structors able and willing to undertake— 
each living communally with a group of 
these youngsters—the heavy task of re- 
education. It was a job for young people 
of both sexes, not too far removed in 
years from their charges, but deeply 
rooted in the life and spirit of the new 
Israel. Joseph Weiner applied and was 
accepted into the “Seminarion ha-Mad- 
richim,” an instructors’ training institu- 
tion organized by “Youth Aliyah,” which 
prepares in concentrated courses of one 
year the young madrichim for their task. 
A “madrich noar” (youth instructor), 
graduated from such a course, takes upon 
himself to serve in this capacity for a 
number of years before he may return 
to his ordinary occupation. The transla- 
tion “instructor” does not convey the full 
meaning of the word “madrich” (literally: 
one who shows and leads the way): in 
this context, it denotes somebody who 
has to unite in his person the functions of 
educator, teacher, parent, and companion. 

Joseph sacrificed his savings and incur- 
red debts to enable him to attend the 
seminar. That year of learning in Jerusa- 
lem (1945-46) was perhaps the mentally 
most stirring and fruitful year of his 
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short life. He threw himself into the de- 
lights of study with the spiritual hunger 
of one whose mind was famished by 
having been confined too long to a par- 
ticular diet. He regarded it as not just a 
technical preparation for the task ahead, 
but as a vast intellectual adventure, the 
opening of new horizons of knowledge, 
the resumption of his own interrupted 
mental education on the higher plane of 
his self-earned maturity. The subjects 
taught, besides pedagogics, theoretical 
and practical, were general and Jewish 
history, geography and lore of Eretz 
Israel, Hebrew language and literature, 
with glimpses of world literature, intro- 
duction into Islamic thought and history, 
political science. This formidable array 
of subjects, truly overwhelming as one 
year’s program for students gathered into 
the classrooms from an open air life and 
themselves having first to relearn the 
habit of learning, is explained by the task 
for which it was intended. It was to pro- 
vide, through the agency of these instruc- 
tors, to an almost illiterate yet prema- 
turely experienced youth both an epitome 
of lost school years and a means of merg- 
ing them, in knowledge and understand- 
ing, with the historical background and 
creative ideals of their new surroundings. 
Ultimately it was a matter of helping an 
uprooted generation to plant new roots 
in a new soil—a most ambitious under- 
taking for a band of youthful educators, 
and one in which the living example of 
the teacher himself had to do most of the 
soul-redeeming work. 

I saw more of Joseph during this year 
of his stay in Jerusalem than at any 
time before and after. He came frequently 
to our home, not least in order to use my 
library. He had discovered the thrill of 
books, and there was no end to his ap- 
petite in following up the trends of in- 
quiry suggested by his lectures. I recall 
him mostly as he was then: tall and lean 
and long-limbed, with strong, finely 
shaped hands, unruly black hair, his long 
boyish face with the bony nose and sen- 
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nous eyes, the most compelling feature in 
his appearance: those eyes, so dark and 
deeply intent, so urgent in their inner 
quest, mostly serious and even stern, yet 
essentially gentle. 

Before long he had been noticed by 
his instructors. The director of the Sem- 
inar told me after some time that Joseph 
had found his true calling. His later suc- 
cess with his “group” fully bore out this 
prediction. Yet Joseph himself would 
never see himself turning permanently 
to education as was the secret hope of 
some of his superiors. He stuck to his 
goal of settling on the land. It was among 
his fellow students at the Seminar that 
he met Esther, his future wife, herself 
coming from an horticultural school and 
similarly disposed as he towards the life 
of a farmer. 

Towards the end of 1946 both finished 
their courses and each took over the re- 
spective. youth groups allotted to them. 
These groups are, by a system in opera- 
tion all over the country, attached for 
housing and boarding either to a collective 
settlement (kibbutz) or to some such 
institution as a children’s village or 
boarding school on the land, sharing in 
the school and work facilities of their 
hosts, but for the rest forming separate 
communities under their own instructors. 
The usual period for which they remain 
thus under the care of “Youth Aliyah” is 
two years, and for this length of time the 
instructor has to live completely with his 
particular group. But Joseph happened 
to take over a group in the middle of 
this period and so had only one year left 
in which to make his influence felt. This 
was the most anxious and the most 
creative work Joseph did in all his life. 
Experience as an instructor and a youth 
leader he had from his Haganah past. 
But here he had to deal with different 
material: 24 adolescents of both sexes 
from 11 different countries, between 15 
and 17 years old, orphans most of them, 
some former inmates of concentration 
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camps and some without the rudiments 
of schooling, none with a settled family 
in Palestine at his back, all with their 
load of soul-scorching experiences, and 
nearly everyone a “case” by normal psy- 
chological standards. This was a struggle 
for souls. Distrust had to be broken down, 
the very readiness for a receptive atti- 
tude to be built up. The utmost delicacy 
and tact were needed, understanding 
blended with firmness, the right balance 
between intimacy and authority, and the 
instructor’s surrender of his private life 
to a degree almost comparable to that of 
a catholic priest. Indeed the “father con- 
fessor” was one aspect of the many-sided 
task. To a fellow madrich who told him 
that he used to close his door after the 
day’s work to have the privilege of pri- 
vacy he answered: A madrich who closes 
his door is not a madrich. 

From the beginning Joseph entertained 
only modest hopes of success. He once 
said to his sister: “If out of these 24 
warped children three will be straightened 
out and find their way to settling on the 
land—it will have been worth the effort.” 
In the end no less than sixteen fulfilled 
this, his supreme criterion of success. The 
group “Maanith” in which two-thirds of 
his pupils united for collective settlement, 
to build their life together as chance and 
fate had brought them together in 
“Josske’s” group, is the proudest and 
most enduring monument of Joseph 
Weiner’s life. 

In the autumn of 1947, their term fin- 
ished, Joseph took leave of his wards 
who from now on had to stand on their 
own feet. Already his next group was 
scheduled to arrive from Cyprus. Before 
embarking on this new term of two years, 
with which he expected to conclude the 
Youth Aliyah chapter, he married Esther. 
The wedding took place in October in our 
Jerusalem mountain home, high up on the 
watershed from where the Judean wilder- 
ness falls steeply down 3600 feet to the 
Dead Sea. It was the last family reunion 
before the great storm broke, the last 
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time my wife and I saw Joseph alive. Six 
weeks later UNO endorsed partition, the 
Arabs struck and the somber drama 
unfolded. 


Thus begins, in the first months of 1948, 
the last chapter of Joseph Weiner’s life. 
He was prepared for it long ago, not only 
by what he had learnt and taught for 
years of the soldier’s craft, but more so 
by his whole moral outlook. “Sooner die 
than not to be free” had already written 
the 18-year old to his parents on the eve 
of World War II. After the partition de- 
cision, which was like the bell ringing in 
the birth of the Jewish state, he wrote to 
his parents in one of the very rare letters 
in which he gave words to his feelings: 


“T feel this day first of all to be your day of 
joy. For this indeed is the fulfilment of the 
dreams of your youth. It was your romantic 
longing and striving which has laid the founda- 
tion to all that to-day and to-morrow are bring- 
ing forth. Please understand: I too am happy, 
but for me Zionism has always been reality, for 
me it was the given form of life; Palestine for 
me was never the goal or future, but—because 
of you and thanks to you—always present, the 
country simply in which I lived and whose pulse 
I tried to feel. Therefore the state means to me 
a step forward in the national development and 
the change-over to a new stage, but the wide 
span between youthful dream and fulfilled 
reality has been reserved for you.—If you now 
look back at the way you came I think you may 
tell yourselves that in all the trivial entangle- 
ments of daily life, you did not lose sight of the 
reality that truly matters. Thereby you have 
given me and my children (to be!) a form and 
a way and a goal to live by: more than that no 
parents can give. If at the moment the situation 
looks dark and blood is being shed, for once all 
this has a sense, more sense than all the other 
hard times you have lived through. In child- 
birth too aren’t the strongest pains at the end? 
Yet there is the certainty that something new 
is coming to light. For us too there is a great 
prospect this time and a great hope. So be of 
good cheer, and be glad to have laid the founda- 
tion of something great, and glad that your eyes 
could see the resurrection of your people and of 
its language, and that through me your work 
for it extends into a far future. It is true, we 
are but a small and perhaps unimportant people: 
yet the sum-total of the happy and the free on 
earth will be added to by our freedom, Dear 
parents, I don’t know, perhaps what I have 
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written sounds rather exalted, but so too is the 
hour through which we pass.” 

The old Haganah was now transform- 
ing itself into the cadre of the new Israel 
army. Joseph was at first employed in his 
old capacity, training, as a regimental 
instructor, new recruits who were being 
drafted in great numbers into the ranks. 
Presently, with the pitch of military ac- 
tivity mounting as the end of the British 
Mandate drew near, he was transferred 
to the operational sphere. Now his scout- 
ing capacities were put to use in deadly 
earnest. Very little has so far come to 
my knowledge of this final chapter. Only 
two feats am I able to record before I 
come to the end: the reinforcement of 
Nahariah and the relief of Yechiam. 


Nahariah, the sea-coast settlement 
north of Acre, served as the advanced 
base of the whole block of Western Gali- 
lee settlements, then cut off from its main 
base at Haifa (and from the rest of the 
country generally) by the Arab positions 
in and around Acre. At the beginning of 
May, a reinforcement of the garrison had 
become urgent and a force with supplies 
stood ready to reach the outpost by sea. 
After rough weather had caused a post- 
ponement of the venture for several days 
running, it was decided to try an over- 
land passage. Joseph Weiner was chosen 
as guide at the last moment, and in a dar- 
ing night march, closely skirting Acre and 
slipping with accurate judgment through 
the Arab hill positions, he brought his 
heavily laden column to Nahariah without 
a shot being fired. 


This feat in turn made possible the 
relief of Yechiam. This hill settlement 
inland from Nahariah, in fact hardly yet 
a settlement, but just an old Crusader 
castle occupied by a handful of defenders, 
had been completely isolated since the 
beginning of the year. Tragedy had over- 
shadowed the previous attempts at relief. 
In March a whole armed convoy had run 
into an ambush in a mountain defile and 
had been annihilated with its whole crew 
and escort—42 boys. Since then the gal- 
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lant defenders had held out, beating off 
attacks but slowly starving to death—or 
surrender, which was no less. Jewish 
Western Galilee, itself cut off as a whole, 
was unable with its own strained re- 
sources to force the issue. By May the 
position had become desperate, and with 
Nahariah now freshly reinforced, a new 
attempt was resolved upon. 

Again Joseph acted as guide, and here 
perhaps his pathfinder’s skill achieved 
its supreme triumph. Choosing his route 
after careful map study and reconnais- 
ance, he set out after dark, and at dawn 
an exultant relief force joined hands with 
the nearly starved garrison. He crowned 
his achievement the next night by lead- 
ing the hollow-eyed, ghost-like band of 
defenders safely back to Nahariah, leav- 
ing behind a freshly garrisoned and sup- 
plied Yechiam. Trees planted there now 
in his memory live to tell of his deed. No 
man had been lost either way. It was his 
supreme circumspection, coupled with 
coolness and confidence, which reduced 
risks to the unavoidable minimum. 

Only a few weeks later came the end. 
It was at the beginning of June. By that 
time, almost the whole military effort of 
embattled Israel had become concentrated 
on the attempt to raise the siege of Jeru- 
salem. The key to the situation lay at 
Latrun, where the road to Jerusalem was 
blocked by strongly entrenched Arab 
Legion forces. So far all attempts to dis- 
lodge them had failed with extremely 
heavy losses. The position of the beleag- 
uered and ceaselessly shelled city was 
critical. A diversion was decided upon to 
draw off enemy forces from the whole 
sector, and Jenin in the Samarian Hills, 
the northern corner of the Arab “tri- 
angle,” was chosen as the objective for 
this diversionary attack. 

On June 3, three companies, one of 
them under Joseph Weiner’s command, 
were to converge on the town and to 
seize positions overlooking it. Since, in 
the very nature of the case, the main 
front could not be depleted of what little 
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artillery we then had at our command, 
and the principal purpose was to draw 
the enemy, the undertaking was to be 
risked as purely an infantry operation. 
Strategically a sound conception—tacti- 
cally a forlorn hope for those called upon 
to execute it. When we in hard-pressed 
Jerusalem got news of an offensive being 
under way against Jenin, we held our 
breath, dimly grasping its possible impli- 
cation for our own deliverance. 

The advance on the 3rd of June ran 
right at the start into heavy concentra- 
tions of Iraki artillery and co-ordination 
was soon broken up. Of the three columns 
only that of Joseph, led with his usual 
skill, reached its objective. He seized his 
hill top and, isolated there, drew the full 
force of the enemy’s long range fire. When 
he saw that the other two companies 
failed to arrive and thus the road for 
supporting armor (one of the conditions 
of success) had not been secured, he 
knew that the action was lost. He dis- 
posed his men as well as he could on the 
barren hill for what natural cover there 
was, and for a whole day they held on 
there, exposed to the burning sun and 
ceaselessly pounded by the enemy artil- 
lery. Joseph would leave cover now and 
then to make the round of the scattered 
groups. On one of these occasions, in the 
afternoon, he was hit and mortally 
wounded by shell splinters. 

His wounds were dressed, and lying 
on a stretcher he continued to give di- 
rections to his second-in-command, es- 
pecially for the withdrawal to be carried 
out in small groups after nightfall. His 
last words before he lost consciousness 
towards evening were: “Do what you 
still can do.” At dark the survivors fil- 
tered back as instructed, and the last 
ones to arrive at the base reported: Our 
Josske is no more. Later in the same 
night patrols penetrated once more to the 
spot and carried back the wounded, but 
Joseph with many dead comrades re- 
mained on the field to be found on the 
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morrow by the returning enemy. About 
ten days later, during the first cease-fire, 
the Red Cross negotiated the handing 
over of the bodies to the Israeli side. They 
were brought to Haifa and there Joseph 
Weiner was laid to rest with his com- 
rades-in-death, and a Haganah platoon 
fired a salute over their graves. 

To this place six months later Esther 
took, on her way home from the matern- 
ity hospital, new born Josepha. For her, 
Joseph Weiner’s daughter, I have written 
this account, so that she may know as 
she grows up who her father was, and 
why it is that she has never known him. 
And, for the many who have known him, 
to help keep his memory alive. 

For whoever else may happen to read 
these pages, may they be a modest trib- 
ute, such as poor words can pay, to the 
memory of the three thousand of our 
bravest youth, of whom Joseph was one, 
who in the fateful year of 1948 obeyed 
the call, went forth with burning hearts, 
and are forever gone. 


“We must acknowledge in all humility 
that too often we have failed to manifest 
Christian love towards our Jewish neigh- 
bors or even a resolute will for common 
social justice, we have failed to fight with 
all our strength the age-old disorder of 
man which anti-Semitism represents. 


“We call upon all the churches we rep- 
resent to denounce anti-Semitism, no 
matter what its origin, as absolutely ir- 
reconcilable with the profession and prac- 
tice of the Christian faith. Anti-Semitism 
is a sin against God and man.” 


Woritp CounciIL or CHURCHES 
Amsterdam 
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almost exclusively to Jewish themes 

generally get lost in the general Amer- 
ican cultural scene. They are pegged as 
“Jewish writers,” for Jewish readers 
alone, out of the main stream of Amer- 
ican creativity. The tragedy of this is 
that the Jewish reading public, which 
most often follows the general public in 
its tastes and literary gods, also becomes 
indifferent to the very writers addressing 
them in particular. As a result, the Jew- 
ish writer who writes for Jews finds him- 
self unappreciated, to a great extent un- 
read, and a sort of freak in American 
writing. 

In The Answer Ludwig Lewisohn 
pointed out that so long as he wrote on 
subjects of general interest, he was 
praised, his books were reviewed every- 
where and in volumes of literary criti- 
cism he was taken seriously. It was when 
he became a “professional Jewish writer,” 
a “Zionist propagandist” that his name 
and his books became less recognized by 
the non-Jewish public. When he lost part 
of his reputation with the Gentiles, he 
also lost face with the Jews. It is a com- 
mon event. 

Thus Meyer Levin’s newest volume, 
his autobiography called In Search,* is of 
utmost importance not only as a narra- 
tive, but as an example of what happens 
to Jewish writers who write about Jews. 
In Search is an unusual book. I cannot 
think of anything else like it. Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s Mid-Channel and Up-Stream 
were literary confessionals, but the con- 
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*In Search, by Meyer Levin. Horizon Press. 
524 pp. $3.75. 


By HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


fessionals of an intellectual, of a critic, a 
novelist. Meyer Levin’s In Search is not 
intellectual, but it is an action-filled auto- 
biography because he saw more than 
Lewisohn; indeed, more than any other 
Jewish writer of our time. He fought the 
fight of the Jewish writer seeking recog- 
nition both as writer and as Jewish 
writer; he covered many wars: the Civil 
War in Spain, the second World War, 
the concentration camp era, the Jewish 
exodus from Europe, the upbuilding of 
Palestine through various battles and 
wars with the Arabs, up to the final war 
for independence which led to the estab- 
lishment of Israel. As a halutz, as a film 
maker, as a novelist, as a war corre- 
spondent, Levin lived intensely the life 
of all Jewry throughout our generation. 
Who else, among Jewish (or Gentile 
writers) could write of Palestine, with 
the experience of having lived there in 
1925, and in 1929 and at other periods, 
up to the creation of the new state? How 
many Jewish novelists, sensitive and 
aware people, have visited the concentra- 
tion camps, taken movies, written novels 
about the Jews in the camps, and in 
Israel? Others will undoubtedly discuss 
the latter two-thirds of Levin’s autobi- 
ography, which deals with the war in 
Europe and with Israel. It is conceded 
here that Levin’s accounts rank with the 
best, even though he adds little that is 
new. His perceptions are important. 
What is even more significant, in a 
number of ways, is Levin’s narrative of 
himself as a Jewish writer, a culture- 
maker. The average reader may know 
that Levin is one of the best of the Chi- 
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cago writers of the thirties, having pro- 
duced one major novel, The Old Bunch, 
and a handful of other nearly equally 
good books, like Citizens, Yehuda, and 
My Father’s House. What the reader will 
learn from In Search is that Levin is 
typical of the sensitive Jewish artist, 
seeking recognition from his own people, 
sometimes not knowing what and who 
his own people are. 


“My dominant childhood memory,” he 
writes, “is of fear and shame at being a 
Jew.” And throughout the book he is an 
uneasy and frightened intellectual Jew, 
up to the end of the narrative when he 
finds ease in Zion and in the creation of 
Zion. Perhaps a good way of indicating 
both the fine honesty of the volume and 
the style in which it is written is to quote 
a passage near the beginning of it: 

I hope in this book to exorcise the frustra- 
tions I have felt not only through unreached 
goals in my work, but in its low achievement 
toward its desired social effect. I want to ex- 
amine my way of life as a Jew born in America, 
seeking the full realization of his potentialities. 
Certainly there are in me character deforma- 
tions which can be identified around the com- 
mon “Jewish complex.” But if I have had to 
deal with a sometimes exaggerated form of this 
complex in my life, the experience may prove 
usefully illuminating. 


And everything in this book illumin- 
ates not only Levin’s own life but many 
aspects of Jewish living anywhere and 
everywhere in America. 


As a youngster in high school Levin 
began to write. He sent material to the 
literary god of the day, H. L. Mencken, 
who praised his work, but didn’t use it. 
“I was soon enough aware,” Levin com- 
ments, “that the big magazines didn’t buy 
stories about Jews. ... On the one hand 
I absorbed the basic writing axiom, 
‘Write about what you know about,’ and 
on the other hand, I was barred from 
communicating it.” 


He attended the University of Chicago 
and contacted Ben Hecht and Maxwell 
Bodenheim, both literary luminaries of 
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the time. At the University one of his 
few good teachers, he says, was Robert 
Morss Lovett. But he couldn’t experi- 
ment entirely. He had to live. So he got 
a job with the Chicago Daily News. At 
18 he made the first of many trips to 
Europe and it was in Europe that he first 
felt the “climate of religion.” He moved 
on to Vienna and thence to Palestine 
which, even in 1925, he found “electrify- 
ing.” When he returned to Chicago, Levin 
wrote Reporter and Frankie and Johnny. 
Finding that, having written them, he 
was not immediately successful, Levin 
returned to Palestine, to the settlement 
of Yagur, to which he kept returning 
whenever things went badly for him else- 
where. It was a sort of refuge for him. 
At the same time he worked together 
with the other colonists and did the 
heavy manual labor which all did. Again 
he went back to Chicago and Reporter 
was published. He took a job with the 
Chicago Evening American and hoped 
his novel would sell. Instead, one of the 
women reporters on the newspaper said 
she recognized herself in the pages of 
Levin’s book. The upshot was that the 
book was withdrawn. Back to Yagur 
went Levin. He wrote Yehuda, the first 
novel in English about kibbutz life in 
Palestine. Richard Walsh of the John Day 
company took it, but didn’t like a “crude” 
gesture at the end of the book. The men 
argued. Walsh dropped the book. It was 
published by another firm. The “crude” 
gesture was not really bad. Yehuda, the 
novel’s hero, refuses to play for a famous 
visiting musician, saying that he’d rather 
play for his fellow settlers and not for 
the visitor (for some reason he took a 
personal dislike to the visitor). This end- 
ing upset Walsh. The publisher who took 
the book didn’t give it a second thought. 
Incidentally, Yehuda of the novel is a 
brother of Moshe Sharett, a point not 
exploited by Levin in this autobiography. 
The novel will now be filmed by Levin 
as a movie for Yehudi Menuhin, who will 
play the role of Yehuda. 
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Meanwhile, Levin continued to create. 
He wrote other novels, did a play, worked 
on puppet shows, translated Sholem Asch 
into English, retold Hassidic tales in The 
Golden Mountain and otherwise buried 
himself in Jewish themes. Finally, he 
wrote The Old Bunch, which is a natural- 
istic novel about a group of Jews, boys 
and girls, who grow up into manhood 
and womanhood in the telling of the 
chronicle. It remains a major work of 
Jewish fiction, and is certainly as good 
as James Farrell’s similar work on the 
Chicago Irish. But Jews are sensitive and 
the book was criticized in many quarters 
because not all the Jews in it were 
“favorably” drawn. It is an honest book 
and with the passage of time it has been 
recognized as such. Nevertheless, it didn’t 
win for Levin the acclaim it deserved. 
Even the writing of the novel has a hand- 
ful of stories attached to it. First, the 
book was written on the basis of an ad- 
vance from Reynal and Hitchcock. Mr. 
Hitchcock after looking at the first draft, 
suggested that Levin change some of the 
characters to non-Jews; he wanted some 
Irish, some Poles, some Italians. He didn’t 
want the novel to be Jewish. Levin 
couldn’t see his way clear to making 
these changes. In spite of the publishers 
having given him a $1000 advance, they 
rejected the book. Then Viking took it. 
In Levin’s In Search the press is called 
“Stonehill.” Viking asked for no such 
changes, although they wanted the book 
cut. Levin apparently thinks that The Old 
Bunch, Yehuda and The Golden Mountain 
are among his best. This is what he writes: 

The three books represented a three-legged 
support of my Jewish psyche: The Golden 
Mountain was my connection with the tradi- 
tional material in the past of my people, The 
Old Bunch represented my relationship to our 
present life, and Yehuda to what I considered 
the vital source of future Jewish culture. 

What is ironic about the writing of The 
Old Bunch is that it was created during 
summer vacations at a nudist camp which 
Levin discovered, after he had been there 
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a number of seasons, was full of anti- 
Semites! Thus, as he puts it, his most 
Jewish book was written in a nest of 
anti-Semitism. 


There are other interesting aspects of 
his writing career which deserve com- 
ment. His experiences as a member of the 
staff of Esquire, which he calls Paradise 
in his book, is also revealing. After a 
while, the publisher of Esquire began to 
receive letters from influential people 
that too many Jews were on the staff. 
Among other things, Levin was dropped 
and his writings were published not 
under the Jewish name of Meyer Levin 
but under the name of Patterson Murphy. 
It would be funny, if it weren’t unfunny. 

Even the story of In Search itself is 
typical. The book was rejected by about 
a dozen publishers because it was “too 
Jewish.” One editor told me that he re- 
jected it because Levin’s Jewish complex 
was so strong that he blamed all his 
frustrations on his being Jewish. One 
Jewish firm turned it down—why that 
happened no reader of this book will ever 
be able to fathom. Tired of the runa- 
round he was getting, Levin published 
the book himself in Paris. He found that 
when the time came to bring the copies 
he had published to the United States, 
he was bucking copyright laws. Finally, 
the book was taken over by a new firm, 
The Horizon Press, which reissued it 
attractively and is now selling it and 
advertising it widely. The early reviews 
were very enthusiastic and some of the 
leading Jews in America have raved 
about it. Levin meanwhile has some 
reason to believe that this book, too, 
which he found so difficult to publish, 
may not win the audience it deserves. If 
it doesn’t, the fault lies with the American 
Jewish public. Levin has written his 
heart out and has produced an unfor- 
gettable volume. It is a major piece of 
writing, sustained and, in part, brilliant. 
There is nothing like it in Jewish liter- 
ature. It deserves a vast audience. 
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DON’T HAVE the answer—even an 
answer—to this question. What fol- 
lows are merely some systematic, but 
personal, reflections on a subject which is 
troubling more and more American Jews. 
My justification for offering them to the 
public is that, tho the issues may seem 
highly subjective, many of the facts which 
have caused me to ponder them are not, 
and my conclusions may therefore be of 
some use to others. 

The question is not a new one for Jews, 
more especially for Zionists. Even in the 
comparative freedom of twelfth-century 
Spain, Jehuda Halevi longed for Zion— 
but, characteristically for the Middle 
Ages, he went there not to live but to die. 
Less than seventy years ago, after po- 
groms in Russia had destroyed their 
dreams of emancipation (much as the 
Dreyfus trial later transformed the life 
of an Austrian journalist named Theodore 
Herzl), the Bilu left to establish colonies 
in the desert as an act of desperate faith, 
forming their name from the initials of 
a verse in Isaiah (II, 5): “House of 
Jacob, come, let’s go!” Pilgrim or pioneer, 
an ultimate step for the Jew has always 
been Aliyah, going up to the ancient land 
of his fathers. 

In the long perspective of Jewish his- 
tory, then, this choice has rarely been 
absent, more or less persistent as exter- 
nal pressures and internal crises have 
varied. The new possibility created two 
years ago by declaration of the State of 
Israel is that of change of citizenship: it 
is now possible to declare one’s loyalty 
to the Holy Land, not merely by prayer 
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or pilgrimage or charity or labor, but by 
becoming a member of the reconstituted 
nation. This dramatizes the problem of 
choice, and makes it seem more irre- 
vocable. 

It is difficult to approach so live and 
burning an issue analytically and dispas- 
sionately, but that is what I shall try to 
do. My attempt will be to examine real- 
istically the actual forces which have 
been operative in Americans I have 
known who have taken the step of 
Aliyah. Realism is here opposed, as it 
must always be, to propaganda: the real 
reasons why people do things can never 
be expressed in slogans. Americans are 
distinguished from Europeans, because 
the situation is different for us: this 
country still allows us a free choice, we 
are not refugees from persecution. Of 
course, that makes the problem infinitely 
more complicated: as Erich Fromm has 
helped our generation to realize, freedom 
is a heavy burden to bear. 

The chief types of motivation which 
might lead an individual to leave America 
for Israel can be classified under five 
headings: Romanticism, Social Idealism, 
Pioneering, Rationalism, and Judaism. 

Romanticism is the most obvious and 
superficial motive, which accounts for the 
fact that the Zionism of Aliyah makes its 
strongest appeal to young people. Many 
strands of history and legend, from the 
Bible to the figure of the Wandering Jew 
in search of his home, combine to give 
the very names of Israel, Jerusalem, 
Carmel, Beersheba, and others a power- 
ful magnetic pull. Especially to those 
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who have never been there, but also to 
those who have, Jerusalem, like Rome 
and Paris, still has the attraction of ex- 
oticism. The far-off hills are green, and 
especially on picture post-cards: many a 
youngster has run away to the land of 
history and dreams in protest against 
what he considered to be the drab real- 
ities of his life in America. 

Obviously, this is a perennial theme in 
the history of migrations, but it carries 
within it the dangers of disillusionment. 
The adolescent, whether young or middle- 
aged, is not our ideal: Israel itself needs 
people who are mature and capable of 
grappling with practical problems. Since 
the dream has now become reality—and 
a hard, struggling reality at that—those 
who seek in Israel the fulfilment of 
Utopian aspirations are likely to be dis- 
appointed. If they want to escape drab- 
ness, the Negev should not be their goal; 
and the fact that, even in Jerusalem or 
Tel Aviv, the far-off hills remain green is 
testified to by the number of Israelis, 
including native sabras, who go to Paris 
or New York in search of education or 
adventure. 

In general, man’s Romantic needs can 
be satisfied anywhere—or nowhere. 
Young people join the Army, go off to 
sea, travel to Mexico or California or 
Europe or Asia, or take a “rocket to the 
moon.” But Thoreau’s quest led him to 
Walden; Hawthorne’s, to Brook Farm; 
and an American Jew can be Romantic 
in Montana or the Bronx. 

Social Idealism provides a more solid 
ground, tho it too has its links with the 
Romantic temperament and makes an 
especially strong appeal to youth. Israel 
has been acclaimed by Jew and Gentile 
alike as a country which is setting an 
example to the world of how a demo- 
cratic form of socialism may be built. As 
a result, it provides a convenient focus 
for the emotions, if not an actual channel 
for the activities, of many who are in 
rebellion against the crudities of Amer- 
ican middle-class and commercial life, 
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with which Jews tend to be identified. 
The desire for a system of social justice 
can be satisfied by life in a Kibbutz, 
which the individual may join by way of 
one of the Chalutz organizations. 

Without denying the validity of this 
approach, we must still recognize the 
realities of life in Israel, which is not all 
socialist by a long shot. The Kibbutz 
movement includes only about ten per 
cent of the population, albeit an impor- 
tant and influential ten per cent, and the 
present Mapai-coalition government has 
recognized the importance of encourag- 
ing free capitalist enterprise for the fu- 
ture development of the country. Socially, 
Tel Aviv may be not too different from 
Middletown, U. S. A. In brief, democratic 
socialism is a world issue, not confined 
to the Middle East; those who seek its 
realization must struggle for it every- 
where, in Europe and in Asia, as well as 
in America. As a matter of fact, we all 
know how much of the idealism of Amer- 
ican Jews has been put into American 
political and economic movements, trade 
unionism, and so forth. Again, this in- 
ducement seems far from decisive. 

Pioneering, which is the key-note of 
life in Israel today, can be considered as 
an amalgam of Romanticism and Social 
Idealism, brought down to earth. The 
typical Chalutz is notoriously hard-headed 
and practical, tho not necessarily lacking 
in imagination. I was told recently, by a 
sensitive woman and lifetime Zionist who 
had just returned from her first visit to 
Israel, that the predominant impression 
she had felt in that land of legend was 
one of prose rather than poetry, of the 
insistent harsh demands of everyday 
living. 

Tho Israel should prove attractive to 
people who want to live on an exciting 
and dynamic frontier and to participate 
in the building of a new land, they can- 
not afford to forget that pioneering is 
hard work. Nor should the concept of 
pioneering be restricted to work on the 
land, to the sort of settlement associated 
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with the westward movement in America, 
tho some parallels have been made be- 
tween that grandiose phenomenon and 
the smaller-scale drive towards coloniza- 
tion in the Negev. First, that stage of 
development in Israel will eventually 
pass, and the land will then settle down 
to the problems of cultivation, as against 
expansion. (Of course, that is no argu- 
ment against either the need for, or the 
challenge of, the expansion process, for 
those who want to take part in it now.) 
Second, despite the closing of frontiers 
in America, it is to be hoped that this 
country can still use pioneers of a less 
glamorous kind: adventurers of the mind, 
of scientific research, of social organiza- 
tion, of education, and so forth. There is 
always such a need, everywhere; and, 
despite the prophets of gloom, America 
is not a finished product. 

Again, the arguments, in behalf of this 
appeal tho strong, are not decisive. In 
fact, a curious paradox emerges: such 
arguments for Aliyah may quite readily 
prove to be two-edged swords, since all 
three of these motives—Romanticism, 
Social Idealism, and Pioneering—are pro- 
foundly American in character; at least, 
they once were an integral part of our 
history, and they must be kept such. It 
is in this light that we can understand 
the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis’ con- 
viction that “Loyalty to America demands 
that each American Jew become a Zion- 
ist.” Now, if an American Jew has only 
these motives, he may very well “become 
a Zionist,” but there is no reason why he 
should leave his native soil and migrate 
to Israel. Unless, of course, he is con- 
vinced that America has lost her demo- 
cratic soul, in which case he might con- 
ceivably go to Israel in order to help 
realize his American ideals in a new con- 
text. But such a conviction could spring 
only from an extreme pessimism, and 
that in turn would tend to make a hopeful 
attitude toward the future of Israel un- 
likely also. 

Rationalism, i.e. the conception of Zion- 
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ism as a permanent, fundamental solution 
to the Jewish problem, provides an in- 
tellectual motive for Aliyah, in contrast 
to the first three mentioned, whose ap- 
peal is more immediate and emotional. 
Briefly, the Zionist analysis finds the 
causes of our suffering in our minority 
status: the anti-semite uses us as a con- 
venient scapegoat for the ills of society 
and of his own psyche; and the Jewish 
alienation, both social and psychological, 
is the result of Galuth, of exile from our 
homeland. Hence a logical conclusion is 
drawn that the problem can be solved 
only by returning to Israel, where we 
shall no longer suffer as a minority. 

All of this is no doubt true, but there 
are dangers of self-deception involved in 
uncritical acceptance of an ideological 
analysis which may perhaps be too sim- 
ple or too rigid. Thus, anti-semitism re- 
mains a disease of the Gentile world, 
which Jews cannot hope to cure, at least 
not by independent action; minorities, 
like the poor, we shall always have with 
us, and we must beware of falling victim 
ourselves to the chauvinism of majorities; 
in our urbanized and fear-ridden civiliza- 
tion, most men are “alienated” today, 
Gentile as well as Jew; and so forth. In 
brief, thoughtful men generally have 
given up naive hopes for permanent 
solutions: they expect no more Utopias 
today, either in America or the Soviet 
Union—or in Israel. The basic Zionist 
thesis has proved its viability, but the 
State has not brought an end to the 
Jewish problem; it has rather transformed 
one set of Jewish problems (in the 
plural) into another set, the latter being 
in many ways more complex, if more 
hopeful, than the former. 

This is, of course, as it should be, but 
it should caution us against the belief 
that a mere intellectual desire to solve 
Jewish problems will inevitably lead 
American Jews to Israel. Since ideologies 
tend to be rationalizations “after the 
fact,” other systems can be developed, 
from other premises, which lead to other 
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conclusions. The late Morris Raphael 
Cohen was a Rationalist par excellence, 
and he was interested in solutions to 
Jewish problems, but he remained an 
anti-Zionist to the end of his days. An 
intelligent American Jew is just as likely 
to turn his attention to problems closer 
to home, involving his own welfare in 
this country as American and Jew, as he 
is to pack up and leave for Israel. 

Judaism, then, the desire for Jewish 
survival, remains as the only truly basic 
and legitimate motive for Zionism and 
for a desire to settle in Israel. That this 
is true must become clear to anyone who 
tries to penetrate to the heart of the issue. 

We must beware of the facile conclu- 
sion that, with establishment of a Jewish 
State, the problems involved in being a 
Jew have been settled; rather, they have 
just begun. Living as a Jew should be- 
come easier in Israel, in the sense that it 
is more natural: the abnormal conditions 
of Galuth, the heart-rending conflict of 
Man versus Jew, should gradually dis- 
appear. But, in another sense, the process 
may become harder there, because more 
challenging and fundamental: issues can 
neither be brushed aside nor saved for 
Sunday discussions. Jewishness in Tel 
Aviv can no longer be worn merely as a 
badge of honor, a proud defiance to anti- 
semitism, but must become a matter of 
daily living, of practical decisions to be 
made with respect to education, politics, 
cultural and social affiliations, and so 
forth. A self-hating Jew who hopes to 
escape from his Jewishness in a “secular” 
or “cosmopolitan” Israel will be sadly 
disillusioned. Probably, the community of 
Israel will rather struggle to strike a 
very difficult balance: the process of 
return to Jewish history, tradition, and 
religion should be encouraged without 
being forced, and should be accomplished 
without provincially negating what is 
valuable in world culture. 

This is happening, and will continue to 
happen, in Israel; but what of Jewish life 
here? Can we survive as Jews in Amer- 
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ica? Since five or six million people can- 
not simply lose their identity and disap- 
pear, an individual who shares the 
general Jewish desire for survival must 
realize that such survival presents a 
problem in America, as it does in Israel. 
The problems are different in quality and 
involve different social and personal re- 
lations and tensions, but a choice for or 
against Aliyah must be made in terms of 
two sets of alternatives: it is not an all- 
or-none decision. 

The conclusion, if any, of the foregoing 
analysis has been that the most funda- 
mental motive an American Jew might 
have for Aliyah to Israel is a desire to 
survive as a Jew. This should not be 
taken, however, as negating the force of 
the other motives delineated. The point 
would be, rather, that Judaism is pri- 
mary; the others are secondary. Quite 
legitimately, Zionism can be understood 
as a movement which embodies Jewish 
Romanticism, Jewish Social Idealism, 
Jewish Pioneering, and Jewish solutions 
to Jewish problems. But, in every case, 
it is fatal to omit the qualifying adjective, 
as so many of the more assimilated Amer- 
ican Jews who have been jumping on the 
Israeli bandwagon tend to do. 

The alternatives which emerge, there- 
fore, are the following: Go, and learn to 
be an Israeli Jew; or Stay, and try to be 
an American Jew. Each presents a differ- 
ent set of special problems, but one does 
not necessarily negate the other. The 
former requires learning Hebrew and 
adjusting to conditions of life in a pioneer 
country; the latter requires support of 
American Jewish community organiza- 
tions and adjustment to tensions of dis- 
crimination and cultural assimilation. The 
former offers participation in the building 
of something new, the challenge of a rare 
social experiment; the latter offers the 
accumulated wealth of centuries of 
Galuth culture and creativity, the uneasy 
comforts of urban living, the pathos, 
irony, and wisdom which Jews have al- 
ways known, in and out of Ghettoes. 
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The weighing of these alternatives must 
inevitably be both personal and ideolog- 
ical. What kind of a person am I, or am I 
capable of becoming? What do I want out 
of life, and which choice would make me 
happier? What can I contribute, there 
and here? And so forth. The ideological 
issue penetrates to the fundamentals of 
social thought today. The Zionist tends to 
be a determinist who can see the hand- 
writing of anti-semitism even on the walls 
of America, and he has the accumulated 
evidence of two thousand years of Jew- 
ish history to back up his analysis. But 
there are many who still believe that 
history presents novelties, as well as 
continuities; that we may be entering 
upon a new and, God and stout hearts 
willing, a better period of world destiny, 
in which America may play a decisive 
role; in brief, that America may be differ- 
ent. In the latter case, the creative po- 
tentialities of American Jewry, in Amer- 
ican as in Jewish life, may prove to be 
great indeed. We may yet live to see an 
epoch rivalling the Golden Age of Spain 
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—with the possibility of another Inquisi- 
tion, however, hanging over our heads, 
like the sword of Damocles. 

A final inconclusive conclusion which 
I have reached is that, when we pass 
from over-all trends to unique individ- 
uals, none of the general motives which 
have been offered may be the relevant 
or decisive one: the complexities and 
subtleties of motivation are literally in- 
finite. Some may even try the solution of 
complete and deliberate assimilation, at 
a cost which the psychologist must assess. 
But the Jewish group does not want to, 
or cannot, assimilate, and the Jewish 
individual finds himself confronted, there- 
fore, with the two possible patterns of 
social behavior which have been indi- 
cated. His choice, like all choices of any 
consequence, must be a deeply personal 
one, conditioned by the totality of his 
past experiences, present situation, and 
aspirations for the future. Whichever he 
chooses, however, his anthem can still 
be: The Hope. In the house of Jewish 
faith, there are many mansions. 
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Mr. McWilliams’ article is a chapter from a 
book shortly to be published. The editors of the 
Forum regard it as of the greatest importance 
as clarifying an issue upon which the major part 
of public opinion in the United States is con- 
fused; it, too, being subjected to those pressures 
which denied to the ten writers of Hollywood 
their right, as citizens, to think and to speak 
freely without endangering their livelihood. For, 
as Mr, McWilliams demonstrates, the right to 
silence and to secrecy, is implicit in the right to 
speak. There is a time to speak and a time to 
refrain from speaking, The free citizen is free to 
exercise his discretion. EDITOR. 


HE UNHEALTHY STATE of American 

(| te opinion on civil rights finds 
disturbing illustration in the case of 

the Hollywood Ten. In a paranoid age, it 
is not surprising that even the victims of 
persecution should be confused about the 
nature of the wrongs of which they com- 
plain, even when the victims are ten bril- 
liant and highly articulate writers. Yet, 
when the motion picture hearings got 
under way in Washington, a committee 
was formed in Hollywood known as “The 
Committee for the First Amendment,” on 
the theory, obviously, that J. Parnell 
Thomas was violating Hollywood’s right 
of free speech. Somewhat later, however, 
the ten writers began to veer the argu- 
ment toward a haven which they called 
“a right of silence.” But even this change 
of direction failed to provide a satisfac- 
tory basis for the contention that, in some 
manner, of which they were painfully 
aware, their rights had been gravely vio- 
lated, as indeed they had. In fact, no bet- 
ter illustration could be found that the 
meaning of civil rights must be redis- 
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covered at fairly regular intervals in 
history. 

Only as the case of the Hollywood Ten 
was shaped up for presentation to the 
Supreme Court did the real issue emerge. 
This issue, in its entirety, is suggested by 
a question which Henry David Thoreau 
raised in his essay on Civil Disobedience: 
“Must the citizen ever for a moment, or 
in the least degree, resign his conscience 
to the legislator?” Starting out as a melo- 
dramatic inquiry into Communist infiltra- 
tion in the motion picture industry, the 
case of the Hollywood Ten poses a funda- 
mental question, namely, what are the 
reserved rights and power of the Amer- 
ican people under the Constitution? That 
anything issuing from Hollywood could 
ever involve so fundamental a question 
must be put down as a major irony. 


1. The People and the Electors 


When the people have formed a constitution, 
they retain those rights which they have not 
expressly delegated. It is a question whether 
what is thus retained can be legislated upon. 
Opinions are not the objects of legislation ... 
If we advert to the nature of Republican Gov- 
ernment in general, we shall find that the cen- 
sorial power is in the people over the govern- 
ment and not in the government over the people. 


—James Madison. 


Under the Constitution, powers have 
been distributed to three branches of 
government: legislative, executive, and 
judicial. But there is another branch of 
the government by which these powers 
have been delegated. This “fourth branch” 
retains certain unenumerated rights and 
powers under the Ninth and Tenth 
Amendments. Metaphorically it is not so 
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much a “fourth branch” as “the trunk of 
the tree,”—the source of the powers of 
government. This fourth branch consists, 
of course, of the people of the United 
States. (Note: Throughout this section I 
have drawn heavily on the writings of 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn). 

The reserved rights and powers of the 
people are not defined under the Consti- 
tution for the simple reason that the 
Constitution is not a grant of power to 
the people; on the contrary, the people 
have granted certain powers to the gov- 
ernment. As an instrument created by 
the people, the Constitution is essentially 
a limitation upon the powers of the gov- 
ernment in the hands of their agents. In 
the last analysis, therefore, what the 
people have reserved to themselves in the 
way of rights and powers is ultimate 
sovereignty: the right to run the show. 

The phrase “the people,” however, has 
an ambiguous reference. In the sense of 
sovereignty, it embraces all the people: 
minors and adults, men and women, con- 
victs and incompetents, black and white, 
red and yellow, everyone. But the people, 
in approving the Constitution, agreed 
that the practical decision-making func- 
tion should be discharged by a special 
body of citizens known as the electors. 
Article 1, Section 2, makes a clear dis- 
tinction between “the People of the sev- 
eral States” and “Electors in each State.” 
The distinction is based on the fact that 
the electorate constitute an indispensable 
organ of government with its own rights 
and duties, invested with a particular 
function in the same sense that the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial 
branches of government have their 
functions.’ 

The function of the electors is more 
than advisory: they decide issues; elect 
officials; direct the course of state policy. 
They are the proxies for the people. The 
electors discharge a public trust and, in 
a sense, occupy a public office in relation 


1See: “Suffrage,” Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. XIV, p. 449. 
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to the people. That electors actually hold 
a kind of public office is shown by the fact 
that once citizens have been authorized 
to serve as electors they cannot be de- 
prived of this “office” without notice and 
a hearing. It is as though they had been 
“elected” by the people to discharge this 
function. The “people” have civil rights; 
“electors” have political powers, includ- 
ing the right to exercise the franchise and 
the right to hold public office. 

Representatives chosen by the elector 
are given certain rights and privileges to 
enable them to discharge the legislative 
function. For example, they enjoy im- 
munity from arrest during attendance at 
legislative sessions and in going to and 
returning from these sessions; and “for 
any speech or debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other 
place” (Article I, Sec. 7). These privi- 
leges are essential to the discharge of the 
legislator’s function. As a matter of fact, 
the “right” of free speech first appears as 
a privilege of members of a legislative 
assembly; the legislator was given the 
right, since to speak freely was a duty 
owed to his constituents.” Known as po- 
litical immunities, these privileges are 
functional in origin.® 

But the electors also enjoy political 
immunities which have a similar func- 
tional origin. In most states, electors en- 
joy a qualified immunity from arrest 
while engaged in the discharge of their 
functions. Similarly most states extend a 
qualified privilege, under the libel laws, 
to the reports of public meetings, lawfully 
convened, where the matter published is 
in the public interest. This privilege is 
roughly comparable to the immunity en- 
joyed by members of Congress speaking 
in either house. In most states, also, the 
day on which elections are held is desig- 
nated a legal holiday so as to enable the 


2See: Annals, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November, 1939, pp. 1-2; 


8See: Article on “Political Community,” En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. VII-VIII, 
p. 598. 
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elector to discharge his function. Except 
in time of war, an elector cannot be com- 
pelled to perform military duty on 
election day. 

Just as Congress has the implied power 
to punish for contempt, so most election 
codes provide that it is illegal to threaten, 
intimidate, hinder, or prevent an elector 
from discharging his public function. To 
intimidate a voter is a crime. In most 
states, also, employers cannot threaten 
employees or suggest that their employ- 
ment will terminate if a particular ticket, 
or part, or candidate is elected; nor can 
the employer use threats, express or im- 
plied, to influence the political opinions 
or actions of his employees. As a matter 
of fact, Congress has given similar sanc- 
tion to the right of an elector to discharge 
his duty without intimidation or the 
threat of violence.* In almost every re- 
spect, these privileges parallel similar 
privileges enjoyed by legislators. 

The measure of the elector’s freedom, 
however, is not to be found in state and 
federal election laws. On the contrary, 
the scope of this freedom is to be found 
in the nature of the function discharged 
by the elector which is essentially that of 
making political decisions. Under dicta- 
torial regimes, electors register opinions; 
under our scheme of self-government, 
they decide issues. Under a constitutional 
system of self-government, the act of de- 
ciding political issues, if it is to have any 
meaning, must be free. Consent alone is 
never the test of whether the rights of 
the people are being respected. So-called 
“plebiscitarian dictatorships” occasionally 
ask the people to vote “yes” or “no;” but 
this is not self-government. A govern- 
ment that intimidates its electors can 
hardly claim to be a government of, by, 
and for the people. 

The unqualified guarantees of the First 
Amendment define the basic requisites of 
the elector’s freedom. The guarantee of 
free speech, for example, is closely re- 


*See: Section 51 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code. 
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lated in purpose to the similar guarantee 
afforded the legislator. Indeed the elec- 
tors might be said to constitute “the 
larger legislature.” On occasion, the 
courts have actually referred to “the two 
law-making bodies,” meaning the elector- 
ate and the legislature. In many states, of 
course, electors can legislate directly by 
the initiative, referendum, and recall. At 
the time the Constitution was adopted, 
four states had a system of local self- 
government under which towns-people 
exercised the legislative function directly 
and some 1,410 units of this type were 
still to be found in the New England 
states as late as 1942. 

Now the power of Congress to punish 
for contempt rests in part upon the legis- 
lator’s duty to learn facts which will as- 
sist him in discharging his responsibility 
to the people. “Responsibility,” to quote 
James Landis, “means judgment, and 
judgment if the word implies its intelli- 
gent exercise, requires knowledge.”* In 
the first instance, this informing function, 
as it has come to be known, is exercised 
on behalf of the legislator’s understand- 
ing but it also includes a responsibility to 
inform the electorate, who, in the last 
analysis, must judge the work of the 
legislator. The elector, however, no less 
than the legislator, has a duty to learn the 
facts; to inform himself. And since the 
ultimate responsibility rests with the 
electorate—and beyond them with the 
people—Congress can no more interfere 
with the elector’s right to inform himself 
on the issues, than the legislature’s right 
to have the facts can be flouted by the 
electors, the people, or any citizen. This 
principle is as clear as though it were 
written into the Constitution; indeed it 
was left unstated because it is so clearly 
implied. The servant cannot defy his 
master; much less can he intimidate him. 
Uncounted millions are spent annually 
that the electorate may be intelligent and 
well-informed but this expenditure would 
be meaningless if electors were to be told 


5See: 40 Harvard Law Review 153. 
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what to think and how to vote. If Amer- 
ican electors ever surrender their con- 
sciences to the keeping of the legislature, 
then American self-government will have 
been transformed into a fraudulent “ple- 
biscitarian dictatorship.” 


In the process of decision-making the 
people as well as the electors have a 
function to perform. Although some of 
the people cannot vote, all of the people 
influence, if only by their indifference, 
the making of decisions. For the power 
of public opinion is the most effective 
method by which error is corrected, par- 
ticularly in the periods between elections. 
The people, therefore, have also been 
given the protection of the First Amend- 
ment. “Talk,” as Lord Bryce once said, 
“is the best way of reaching the truth.” 
An election is merely a way by which 
public opinion is registered and it is 
efficient only to the degree that it has 
been preceded and prepared by the action 
of public opinion. An election without 
free and unfettered “talk” might register 
consent; it could never give direction 
to government. 


“Discussion,” as Walter Bagehot pointed 
out, “has incentives peculiar to itself.” It 
places a premium on intelligence and 
provides a means by which people can 
learn tolerance. In the process of govern- 
ment-by-discussion, it is imperative that 
radical groups, however small, absurd, or 
unpopular, should develop freely and ex- 
press their views. Their programs may be 
utopian but they force a discussion of 
principles. “The large and moderate 
parties,” wrote Charles H. Cooley, “have 
a conforming tendency and usually differ 
but little in principles, if indeed they are 
conscious of these at all. But the radical 
program is a challenge to thought, and 
can hardly fail to be educative.”* The 
essentials of good legislation are said to 
be “research, reflection, and deliberation.” 
Surely the people and the electors are 
entitled to an opportunity to reflect, to 


® Social Progress, 1930, p. 368. 
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study, and to deliberate without legisla- 
tive interference or intimidation, other- 
wise legislatures might well become the 
master of the people. 


2. The Fallacy of Disclosures 


The electors have certain implied 
rights, as well as constitutional guaran- 
tees, which stem from the nature of self- 
government. For example, it is implied 
that elections shall be free and equal; 
that is, every qualified voter shall have 
an equal right to cast a free ballot. For 
the voting to be free, the general mode of 
voting must be secret. The purpose of 
secrecy is to insure a real expression of 
public sentiment as distinguished from a 
coerced consent. “The free act towards a 
good end is always better,” writes Dr. 
Martin J. Hillenbrand, “than a compul- 
sory act towards a good end, even though 
both may achieve the same result. A free 
expression of belief has significance; a 
forced expression of supposed belief 
means nothing, and compounds misuse 
of power with a lie... . Unless men can 
freely propound, receive, examine, com- 
pare, accept or reject the opinions and 
theories of other men, progress toward 
better living and fuller development of 
personality is scarcely possible.”* (em- 
phasis added) 

We have never said that all voters are 
cowardly who refuse “to stand up and be 
counted.” On the contrary, we have al- 
ways agreed with Cicero that “The ballot 
is dear to the people, for it uncovers 
men’s faces, and conceals their thoughts.” 
In this sense, concealment is not a crime; 
it is a public virtue. The courts have long 
recognized that a voter cannot be com- 
pelled to reveal how he voted, even in the 
case of a contested election. To do so 
would be to encourage a system of es- 
pionage by means of which the veil of 
secrecy, which the ballot is supposed to 
insure, might be penetrated at will. Hence 
the current loud and vulgar insistence 
that people “stand up and be counted” 


7™See: Power and Morals, 1949, p. 167. 
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is highly subversive of a first principle of 
self-government, namely, that a measure 
of concealment is indispensable if a real 
consent is to be articulated. The denial of 
this truism is based on the naive fallacy 
that there are no “private governments” 
to punish the voter for unorthodox causes 
and unpopular candidates. The secrecy of 
the ballot is a personal privilege; it is not 
mandatory. The elector can, if he wishes, 
tell a committee how he voted. The privi- 
lege, has been compared, in this respect, 
with the personal privilege against com- 
pulsory self-incrimination. Protecting so- 
ciety against the mirage of a false index 
of public sentiment, the secret ballot also 
encourages electors to do their duty with- 
out fear or intimidation. 

Yet throughout the current heresy- 
hunt the bellowing cry has echoed “stand 
up and be counted!” as though secrecy 
were necessarily criminal! In a recent 
issue of Harper’s, Charles Edmundson 
gave a graphic account of how the voters 
of Tennessee ousted the Crump machine 
in 1949. “The machine was so powerful,” 
writes Mr. Edmundson, “that only a little 
overt intimidation was required to keep 
the restless in line... . It has been twenty 
years since “responsible citizens here (in 
Memphis) had dared to form a committee 
to fight the Boss.” * In making contribu- 
tions, the business men of Memphis took 
care to specify that their names should be 
kept secret. Now, if responsible citizens 
can be intimidated in the exercise of their 
function as electors for twenty years in a 
large American city, how much greater 
are the pressures on clerks and stenogra- 
phers, on workmen and the unemployed? 
This is not an exceptional case. Every 
major social reform movement in Amer- 
ican history has taken full advantage of 
the principle of secrecy. “If,” as Arthur 
Garfield Hays has written, “all the Aboli- 
tionists in the early days had been obliged 
to come out into the open, their cause 
might never have progressed very far. 
The risks were too great for disclo- 


8 January, 1949, Harper’s, pp. 78-84. 
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sure.” ° Where major reforms are con- 
cerned, the risks are always too great. 


By inference, the principle of the secret 
ballot also invests the elector with a 
political immunity or privilege which en- 
ables him to decide the time and manner 
for the disclosure of his political beliefs 
and convictions, should he care to dis- 
close them. But electoral freedom forbids 
that any elector be required, under threat 
of some penalty, formal or informal, to 
take an oath or to make an affirmation as 
to the beliefs which he holds or rejects. 
He can reveal these beliefs if he wishes 
to do so, just as, if he wishes, he can tell 
all and sundry for whom he voted; but 
he cannot be coerced into making a dis- 
closure of his political beliefs or aver- 
sions. For to do so would be to compel the 
elector to resign his conscience to the 
legislator and this, as Thoreau contended, 
is morally intolerable as well as being 
constitutionally indefensible. 


3. Freedom of Association 


For electors to do their duty, they must 
have the right to combine freely and 
without surveillance or intimidation. The 
right which electors have, in this respect, 
is as broad as the freedom of action which 
belongs to each elector individually. It 
includes the freedom to perform those 
acts which are reasonably appropriate to 
the maintenance of party organization. 
To pressure voters to retire from a po- 
litical party or association, under threat 
of some penalty, is as indefensible as to 
attempt the intimidation of an elector or 
the direct suppression of a party. One of 
the first acts of all dictatorial regimes has 
been the suppression of the right of free 
political association. 


The right of free political association is 
really an aspect of the right to vote, 
which James Madison insisted was not a 
privilege but “one of the fundamental 


®See: “Full Disclosure: Dangerous Precedent” 
by Arthur Garfield Hays, The Nation, January 
29, 1949. 
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articles of republican government.” His- 
torically freedom of association is inti- 
mately related to the right of the people 
peacefully to assemble, a right which 
existed long prior to the Constitution. 
Indeed this right was not granted to the 
people by the Constitution; it had long 
been recognized as one of the attributes 
of citizenship under a free government.” 
In this day and age, the people cannot 
assemble on the village green whenever 
a crisis arises nor can an elector give full 
expression to his views merely by casting 
a ballot at periodic intervals. He is con- 
cerned also with causes, conventions, and 
party primaries. The right of free associ- 
ation, like the right to vote, is subject to 
regulation; but it cannot be suppressed 
in the guise of regulation nor can it be 
denied by grand jury indictments and 
vigilante action. A legislative committee 
can make a mockery of the right of free 
association by the constant harrassment 
of a minority point of view. 

This is what happened, in fact, in the 
Washington hearings in which the Holly- 
wood Ten were involved. The House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
proceeded to interdict a vast range of 
social, economic, and political ideas and 
to proscribe those who were identified, in 
any manner, with any of these ideas. The 
effect could only be to dissuade other 
people from listening, even to an exposi- 
tion of these ideas, or from reading about 
them, or from being associated with 
others in their furtherance. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more coercive pres- 
sure than that applied to force from the 
ten Hollywood electors a disclosure of 
their political beliefs. In effect they were 
confronted with the unenviable choice of 
making public disclosure of their political 
views, and thereby forfeiting the right to 
earn a living in the profession of their 
choice; or of refusing to disclose their 
views, and going to jail. Nor was the in- 
dividual injustice, which was grave 


10See: United States vs, Cruikshank, 92 U. S. 
542. 
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enough, the real measure of the wrong 
done. “So long as there is any subject,” 
wrote John Jay Chapman, “which men 
may not freely discuss, they are timid 
upon all subjects. They wear an iron 
crown and talk in whispers.” 


The power of Congress to force a dis- 
closure of facts ends where society’s need 
to know the facts ceased. In certain types 
of investigations—in most investigations 
in fact—the power to compel disclosure 
is necessarily broad; but there is a clear 
distinction between acts and beliefs. Con- 
gress may need to know who a man is and 
what he has done; but unless his beliefs 
are translated into acts, what he thinks is 
no concern of Congress or any of its com- 
mittees. It is in this twilight zone where 
thinking verges on action that govern- 
ment must show the greatest circumspec- 
tion and self-restraint. The power to 
punish for contempt, as those who have 
studied the power agree, is inherently 
subject to abuse. Indeed the power is only 
justified on the theory that “stated ap- 
peals to public approbation”—the fact 
that those who invoke the power (as in 
the case of congress) must stand for re- 
election every two years—furnishes an 
adequate guarantee against its abuse. But 
this guarantee can be reduced to a mock- 
ery if Congress perverts the informing 
function into an inquisitorial process. 


In the particular investigation, Con- 
gress contended that it sought the facts 
merely to inform itself and the public of 
the danger of Communist infiltration into 
the motion picture industry. But in the 
course of informing the public on this or 
any subject, Congress must take care that 
it does not intimidate the public. As the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press has 
pointed out “. . . any power capable of 
protecting freedom is also capable of en- 
dangering it. Every modern government, 
liberal or otherwise, has a specific posi- 
tion in the field of ideas; its stability is 
vulnerable to critics in proportion to their 
ability and persuasiveness. A government 
resting on popular suffrage is no excep- 
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tion to this rule. It also may be tempted 
—just because public opinion is a factor 
in official livelihood—to manage the ideas 
and images entering public debate.” ™ 
(emphasis added) It can be only a short 
step from “informing” the public to “mis- 
leading” the public and from “misleading” 
the public to intimidating the public. 

The hearings which resulted in con- 
tempt citations for the Hollywood Ten 
constituted the rankest intimidation, a 
form of carefully rehearsed psychological 
warfare conducted on grossly unequal 
terms. Every effort was made to humili- 
ate the “unfriendly” witnesses (the ten) 
and to focus an image of them on the 
mirror of American public opinion of 
such calculated distortion as to make 
them appear “monsters of error.” The 
“friendly” witnesses, on the other hand, 
presented with halo-effects, were encour- 
aged to abuse and defame the ten un- 
lucky Hollywood electors. No opportunity 
whatever was offered the latter to cross- 
examine their accusers or to call wit- 
nesses or to offer evidence on their own 
behalf. The more violent and abusive the 
accuser, the more the committee beamed 
its approval. The combined facilities of 
press, radio, and motion pictures, more- 
over, were enlisted to make a national 
spectacle of their humiliation. 

In the last analysis, it is not a question 
of whether Congress had the power, in 
the narrow sense, to conduct this inquiry; 
the Supreme Court may rule that it did. 
Public opinion should compel the Con- 
gress to show a measure of self-restraint 
in the border-line cases in which no clear 
restraint upon its powers is set forth in 
the Constitution. The issue of electoral 
freedom vs. the power of legislative in- 
quiry should be resolved, not by judicial 
decision, but by each agency learning to 
show a proper respect for the function of 
the other, as in issues involving a clash 
between legislative and executive 
branches of the government. The danger 
to civil rights is to be found in the fact 


11See: A Free and Responsible Press, 1947, p. 6. 
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that the real issue in the case of the 
Hollywood Ten went begging for so long; 
that so few people saw it. By and large 
the public blandly assumed that Congress 
had the right to ask the questions and 
approved the subsequent contempt con- 
victions. The failure to see the real issue, 
however, is understandable, since in this 
case, as in so many present-day civil 
rights cases, only about a third of the 
case’s significance appeared on the sur- 
face. The submerged significance is re- 
lated to the characteristic “pressures” 
which modern society brings to bear upon 
the non-conformist. Pressures can be felt 
but not seen; they can kill you but you 
cannot photograph them. 


4. The Triangle of Pressure 


According to Dr. E. K. Bramstedt the 
three main “nerves” which modern dicta- 
torships manipulate are coercion, bribery, 
and propaganda. 


“The totalitarian engineers,” writes Dr. Bram- 
stedt, “either threaten man with dangerous in- 
security, turning the screw on him by various 
forms of terror, or they promise him a deceptive 
security by the cash value of corruption or the 
mental opium of propaganda. In all these cases 
they reckon that man will eventually prefer the 
security of complete submission to the grave 
risks of an independent attitude. Many advan- 
tages of an economic or social kind are promised 
and sometimes granted. The mind of the masses 
is filled with colorful suggestions of what is 
marked as good or bad for them. It is the com- 
bination of these three agencies which consti- 
tutes the mental climate of a dictatorship, Ter- 
ror, corruption, and propaganda are only three 
different sides of the same triangle, and it is 
impossible to recognize its geometrical propor- 
tions without taking all three into consideration. 
All three aim at directing people according to 
a preconceived pattern of thought and action. 
They reduce them to an attitude of docile pas- 
sivity and make them the mere object of intel- 
lectual hypnosis, however subtly applied. Man, 
when successfully approached by any of these 
three methods, does not act but reacts, he does 
not think but follows a stimulus. At the end he 
is enchained by fetters of which he is often 
vaguely aware.” ** (emphasis added) 


12 Dictatorship and Political Police: The Tech- 
nique of Control by Fear, 1945, p. 137. 
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The failure to recognize this geomet- 
rical, mutually re-enforcing pattern ac- 
counts for the inability of people to 
measure the enormity of the moral wrong 
committed in the case of the Hollywood 
Ten. For example, to measure the pres- 
sure which the House Committee brought 
to bear upon the Hollywood writers, one 
would have to multiply, so to speak, the 
fear of a jail sentence by the size of the 
monetary prizes which Hollywood offers 
for conformity and then add to this the 
pressure of incessant official propaganda 
which labels certain ideas “good” and 
others “bad.” “Restrictions on free speech 
and inquiry,” writes Dr. Ezra Day, “may 
no longer take overt form; there may no 
longer be a direct exercise of police 
power to keep thought and speech and 
“inquiry within bounds; but an excessive 
concern for public relations may have the 
same effect and may exercise powerful 
restricting influences.” Unfortunately 
these influences are not as tangible as a 
jail sentence, a prosecution, or a book- 
burning; but they are, in some respects, 
more effective as restraints on thought. 
They are also more dangerous, in the 
sense that, the restraints being invisible, 
an illusion of complete freedom prevails. 
If people avoid issues as “controversial,” 
or merely as being “bad” public relations, 
the effect is much the same as though 
their rights had been directly violated. 
Socially the significant fact is that 
silence has engulfed a certain area of 
thought; the techniques by which people 
are “silenced” are really of secondary 
importance. 


The three “nerves” of modern dictator- 
ships function with the most subtle inter- 
actions. One can even formulate certain 
rules governing the application of pres- 
sures in modern society. The greater the 
bribe, the less need for coercion. To con- 
vince a man who receives a salary of 
$30,000 a year that it is “inexpedient” for 
him to be identified with a certain ‘“con- 
troversial” issue is usually about thirty 
times easier than to convince the man 
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who makes $1,000 a year or who is un- 
employed. That is, it would be that much 
easier if it were not for one complicating 
factor: both men may be so thoroughly 
propagandized that neither can readily 
distinguish between the values he re- 
spects and the values which he is told, 
morning, noon, and night, are respectable. 
Modern propaganda carries a burden of 
coercion and bribery, just as the bribe 
contains elements of propaganda and co- 
ercion, and coercion is enhanced by prop- 
aganda. For example, the coercive threat 
of confinement in a concentration camp 
is heightened by propaganda about con- 
centration camps. When an employee is 
confronted with the choice of speaking 
his mind or losing his job, it is anyone’s 
guess as to whether terror, corruption, 
or propaganda is the decisive factor; 
usually the combination tips the scales. 
The employee would be hard put to it to 
determine which “nerve” is causing the 
most pain; but he is keenly aware of an 
intense, unremitting, many-sided pres- 
sure to conform. 


Discussing the modern forces making 
for conformity, the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review points out that: 
“The pressure has been toward the de- 
velopment of new devices, untrammelled 
by such hard-won protective elements 
(as civil rights), devices operating in- 
directly, imposing new sanctions such as 
economic deprivation in place of fine and 
incarceration. The inclination has been to 
draw within the operation of such tech- 
niques those persons who, because of 
their position on the fringes of groups 
formerly subject to criminal law, could 
not otherwise be brought under govern- 
mental control.”** (emphasis added) 
These new techniques are immensely 
effective because they rely upon implied 
sanctions and, by a curious delusion, are 
not sensed as violations of civil rights, 
even by the victims themselves. “Liber- 
alism,” writes Dr. John H. Hallowell, 


18 Vol. 96, p. 399. 
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“was not destroyed by the Nazis... rather, 
the Nazis were the legitimate heirs to a 
system that committed suicide.” * 


Economic subjugation which, by being 
“invisible” appears to be non-brutal, is 
certainly one of the most effective pres- 
sures making for conformity in modern 
life. If the recusant individual is a writer, 
do not bother to burn his books—a book- 
burning might call attention to the viola- 
tion of civil rights; simply blacklist him 
with editors and publishers. Make it diffi- 
cult for him to communicate with his 
audience and dangerous for his audience 
to communicate with him. Convey to 
him by a hundred suggestions, often 
subtle, sometimes brutal, an awareness of 
what “pays” and what does not pay. 
Dangle rich prizes for conformity before 
his eyes and then rely upon “enlightened 
self-interest” to police his errant thoughts. 
If he fails to conform, make it impossible 
for him to earn a livelihood from his craft. 
Destroy his self-confidence. Create such 
an atmosphere of hostility toward him 
that even his children will be shunned 
by other children but take care, all the 
while, to insist that his civil rights have 
not been violated in the slightest degree. 


The direct sanctions, however, must 
always be available. A general propa- 
ganda against “subversive activities” and 
“Communism” will serve as a vivid re- 
minder that these sanctions exist; it will 
also be a major factor in the psychological 
warfare directed at the recusant individ- 
ual. But to make the point even clearer, 
select, from time to time, an intransigent 
heretic and make an example of him; the 
others will get the point. The humiliation 
of an intransigent heretic has symbolic 
value; it is much more important, propa- 
ganda-wise, than the humiliation of a less 
defiant witness. Having selected the stra- 
tegic hostages, bring every pressure to 
bear upon them to recant. Every inquisi- 
tion aims primarily at recantation, since 


14The Decline of Liberalism as An Ideology, by 
Dr. John H. Hallowell, 1946, p. 108. 
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silence, in periods of great social tension, 
is more menacing than action. The pre- 
lude to recantation consists in breaking 
the will to resist by myriad and conver- 
gent pressures. The aim of Fouche, the 
dreaded Minister of Police under Napo- 
leon I, was “. . . not so much the annihila- 
tion of the caught bird, but the catching 
of others. He did not believe so much in 
violent punishment but in enforced en- 
lightenment. The prisoner could improve 
his own position by enlightening the 
eager police ... all the worse for him if 
he failed to realize his own interest.” * 


In the particular case, ten writers were 
discharged from their positions and 
blacklisted in the motion picture industry 
as a result of direct pressure applied by 
a congressional committee. If the commit- 
tee had subpoenaed ten editorial writers 
from ten news-papers, all identified with 
a similar point of view, and had then told 
their employers to fire them, it could not 
have been any clearer that the intention 
was censorial. This, indeed, is how cen- 
sorship is accomplished under the guise 
of protecting “the freedom of the screen.” 
No laws are necessary; all that is needed 
is a little pressure, strategically applied. 


In the case of the ten heretics from 
Hollywood, one could feel the stage and 
off-stage pressures being applied. At the 
opening of the hearings, Mr. Eric Johns- 
ton, speaking for the industry, gave elo- 
quent assurance to the committee that he 
would “. . . never be a party to anything 
so un-American as a blacklist.” Chairman 
J. Parnell Thomas, ignored this fancy 
speech-making and continued to apply 
the pressures. But Johnston still held the 
fort; on October 27, 1947, he declared: 
“When one man is falsely damned in an 
hour like this when the Red issue is at 
white heat, no one of us is safe!” Holly- 
wood applauded a fine performance but 
Thomas, who had learned the arts of 
pressure in squeezing nickels and dimes 


4 Bramstedt, ibid., p. 24. 
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from his stenographers, continued to ap- 
ply more pressure. Once again Johnston 
demurred, this time on November 20: 
“It’s either free speech for all American 
institutions or individuals or it’s freedom 
for none—and nobody.” This seemed to 
be too good to be true and it was, for, 
on November 26, this same Mr. Johnston 
declared on behalf of the entire motion 
picture industry: “We will forthwith dis- 
charge or suspend without compensation 
those in our employ, and we will not 
re-employ, any of the ten until such time 
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as he is acquitted, or has purged himself 
of contempt, and declared under oath 
that he is not a Communist.” In those 
dreadful “dark ages,” long, long ago, 
witches were made to sit on hot irons or 
stools until they confessed and recanted; 
but we use steam, and the pressure of 
steam. At this moment, however, it is 
altogether likely that Eric Johnston is 
speaking somewhere in America on the 
sanctity of the Bill of Rights or, perhaps, 
on the prevalence of witches, but speak- 
ing, always and endlessly speaking... 


EPITAPH FOR A SMALL BOY 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


How will such new sorrowing be heard 


In a world where Death has seen his banners raised 


Over the thousands vanquished by his sword, 


Over a world where even he is praised? 


Where will a child be missed among all these 


With brave names, high deeds, and distinguished glory? 


His was a little shadow beneath our trees 


Quieted with a bedtime song, a story. 


There was great promise then—and nothing more. 


There was love’s flame that flickered not, so steady 


We never guessed that at its very core 


The sudden dark lurked, secret and ready. 


Write only, “He was small, but left a space 


Wider than grief, and narrow as his face.” 








She Candles 


AM DID not take off his hat or coat 
when he came in. His mother 
watched him quietly. The backs of 
her hands and wrists were lightly dusted 
in spots with flour, but the noodles them- 
selves were finished, cut thin and boiled, 
ready to be spooned into the soup bowls. 


He had never come so early on a 
Friday. He stood near the radio in the 
living room, the radio he had bought for 
her a year ago, for cash. She waited for 
him to say something, but all he did was 
look at her. She saw how he was holding 
his mouth funny, like he’d always done 
when anything was making him feel bad. 
From his hard, pinched mouth she looked 
to the radio. Cash; and he had paid for 
the house in cash, too. 


She had not seen him for three weeks. 
In all that time, she had kept worrying 
about the police, but she had been for- 
bidden years ago to look for him in the 
poolroom, or to go to his hotel downtown, 
or even to telephone him. She simply had 
waited this time, the way she had the 
other times, her heart thudding when- 
ever the doorbell rang. She had searched 
through the local Yiddish newspaper, a 
weekly, for the look of his name to strike 
out at her (the things the paper wrote 
about him sometimes!), and had come to 
this room every day to polish the furni- 
ture, always ending with the dark, 
smooth wood of the radio. 


Now he was here, in his expensive 
topcoat and the dark-green hat, but he 
was standing like a deaf-and-dumb man 
on the living-room rug. Not one word. 
Holding his mouth sewed up tight, like 
he had done when he was a little boy, 
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standing first on one foot and then on the 
other, waiting for her smack. 

He looked like his father had looked 
just after they were married. She could 
still wince, watching the flat, boyish face 
that was getting heavy around the chin 
and neck, and that thick, reddish hair 
just like Hyman’s. But his father had 
never worn such clothes. His father had 
never smoked cigars. Even now, Sam was 
holding an unlit cigar in his hand, even 
now when he was acting so odd. 

Peering out the window, she said, 
“Who's in the car? I can’t see, my glasses 
are in the kitchen.” But she could see he 
was still driving the same big, closed car. 

“Some girl,” he said, and she felt a great 
relief at the sound of his voice. Anything, 
as long as he said anything, instead of 
standing there like a deaf-and-dumb man, 
she should die before she knew what he 
was thinking about inside. 

“She didn’t want to come in,” he said 
in a tired voice. “You know how girls 
are. Where’s Sophie?” 


“Upstairs, with the baby. Where should 
she be?” She always spoke Yiddish to 
him and to Sophie. When they had been 
children both had spoken Yiddish in the 
house all the time. Sam had even had 
two years of Hebrew, with old Mr. Rosen, 
who had taught all the neighborhood boys. 

“The baby, sure.” That same strange 
tiredness shook his voice again. “Honest 
to God, Al would get himself knocked 
off before he even saw his kid. For months 
thats all he talked about. Then he gets it 
before the kid’s even here.” 

She waited for him to tell her what 
was the matter, but he just looked at her 
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out of those little, icy eyes. “Sam,” she 
said, “it’s Friday. Tell the girl to come 
in, we'll eat supper. I'll call Sophie. We’ll 
eat early this one time. Go, call the girl, 
Sam. I have noodles today, thin noodles, 
the kind you like. And I made a little 
potato pudding. With onion.” 


When he sighed she felt really fright- 
ened. When had he ever stood like this, 
making the noise of a tired man? She had 
never seen him tired, never. He was look- 
ing at the smooth, polished wood of the 
radio, and she looked at it, too, thinking 
of the serialized stories she heard during 
the day. 


She tried again. “Call the girl, Sam.” 


He shook his head. With a start, she 
became aware of the approaching dark- 
ness. She went to the sideboard in the 
dining room to light the Sabbath candles. 
The new, strange Sam was watching her, 
and she was struck by a mixed sensation 
of old, familiar things plus a new, fright- 
ening thing. 

How many years now since Sam had 
stood near her on a Friday to watch her 
light the candles? In those days, the 
candle light had been reflected in his 
eyes, along with a look of mystery. A 
beautiful sight to see, a child’s eyes with 
mystery in them, a child’s eyes before 
the street had turned them to daggers. 


She thrust the thick, white penny 
candles into the brass candlesticks. The 
child Sam had stood close to her, watch- 
ing such a skinny child. Who sent babies 
out to the street to become men with 
guns? Not the mothers! But who? 


She took the shawl from the top 
drawer, and tossed it about her shoulders. 
The first of the dusk was beginning to 
hover in the room, and Sam said in a 
joking, heavy voice, “Ma, will you say 
a good word for me to God?” 


“T always do,” she told him with a feel- 
ing of dread. “What’s the matter, Sam?” 


He was still trying to joke. “A good 
word about a gambler, Ma? A sinner?” 
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“A gambler is a living being,” she said 
softly, and suddenly he cried, “Ma, Ma!” 

He was looking at her with such eyes. 
Where were the ice-eyes now? 


In a whisper, she said, “Sam what’s the 
matter? You'll tell me what’s the matter 
right now.” 


His hands went up and flattened across 
his face, the cigar sticking up at a gro- 
tesque angle. The tight coat hiked up 
over his hunched shoulders. 

“Ma,” he cried, “my heart hurts. I got 
a pain in my heart like a knife.” 

That heart. She had thought it dead, 
closed for the rest of his life. She felt that 
pain in her own heart, repeated in a stab. 


Quickly she went to him, put her arms 
about him. How long since he had come 
to her like this? He had always been 
such a thin child; now those remembered, 
sharp little bones did not prod her as he 
half lay in her arms. How much milk she 
had poured into him, but he stayed like 
a fence post. 

She took off his hat with one hand, put 
it on the radio, began to stroke his hair. 
Then she took the unlit cigar from his 
hand and placed it next to his hat. 


“Sam,” she whispered, “tell me,” and 
the words rushed fom him. 

“Ma, they got my best friend. Sollie, my 
partner. You know him, he came here 
for supper that time. Some guy shot him. 
Like he was a dog! They were scrapping 
about money.” 


His face felt hot and moist against her 
neck, and she went on stroking his hair. 
“He died in my arms. I held him on the 
floor and he just died out, like—like a 
candle goes out, Ma! I can’t forget his 
eyes. He was my only friend. He looked 
at me like he wanted me to help him. 
Ma, I can’t forget how he looked at me! 
They killed him, and I couldn’t do 
anything!” 

Her lips thinned against his hair. 
“Sam,” she said, “why shouldn’t he be 
killed? He was your friend, but your own 
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sister’s husband was murdered, too. Why 
should it surprise you? Why shouldn’t 
you expect killing, Sam?” 

“A guy,” he muttered. “A plain, ordi- 
nary, lousy guy. Takes out his gun and 
shoots Sollie. I just can’t forget his eyes! 
I’m going crazy. He looks at me like it 
was my fault.” 

She shuddered. His fault, her fault, but 
whose fault was it? , 

“T’m going nuts, that’s what!” 

“Sh,” she told him, stroking his face. 
She had watched his face through the 
years, yearning after it, seeing it form 
and set. She had never been afraid of it, 
even when she read about him in the 
papers, even when she wondered what 
got into little boys, like a sickness, and 
then they never were well again. 


“Sh,” she said again. “Don’t think about 
it. You’re home. It’s quiet here. Wait, Pll 
go light the candles. You'll feel better 
soon, Sam.” 

He walked away from her, cracking his 
knuckles, peering through one window 
after another, and she went to the 
candles. What happened to little boys 
when they went out into the street! 


She drew the shawl up over her hair 
and lit the candles, one by one. Eyes 
closed, her open hands over them, she 
prayed, swaying over the whispered 
words. 

Then she opened her eyes, removed 
the shawl and folded it neatly back into 
the drawer. Turning her square, little 
stout body toward him, she saw that he 
was quiet, leaning on the radio. 

“Sam?” 

“IT feel better, Ma.” He had lit his cigar. 
She saw a smile in the fast-darkening 
room. 

“Sam,” she said quickly and softly, 
“come home for a little rest. A vacation, 
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we could call it. You can sleep, eat, no 
one will bother you. I'll lock all the 
doors.” 


“Ma, it’s all right.” His voice sounded 
hearty again, that tiredness gone. “I feel 
better. I'll quit acting like a kid, is all. 
Have you got fish, too, Ma?” 

She nodded. “Of course I have fish.” 


The end of the cigar glowed, and he 
took his hat from the radio. “I'll go get 
this girl. Sophie knows her. Go on, call 
Sophie, we’ll eat supper.” 


She watched through the window until 
she saw him open the car door and lean 
inside. Four little boys were standing near 
the big car, looking as if they were 
watching a parade. 

She plodded into the kitchen, to open 
the back door and call, “Sophie. Sophie, 
come down and set the table. Sam 
is here.” 


She remembered suddenly that Sam 
loved the. boiled carrot and celery of the 
soup. And that morning, for no reason at 
all, she had put two extra carrots into 
the pot. 
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P soul P ost 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


It is a draughty, stuffy public place, , 
Impersonal as weather. A swift clock 

Taunts the slow queues, the many with one face 

And the stance of a prisoner in the dock. 

One face: a man’s, a woman’s, old and young, 

Resentful, weary, but tenacious still, 

Turned towards the slab where packages are flung, 

Weighed, stamped, and shoved aside with loveless skill. 

They shift their feet, they inch across the bare 

Stained floor, they lean against the bare clean wall, 

Not seeing the very things at which they stare 

Blankly as though they could not read at all. 

Deep in the parcels that they hold and heave, 

Sighing, dearer than powdered milk and soap 

And sweets and razor blades—truth to believe 
Is hidden, with holiday, with warmth of hope; 
Though disappointments lie like mouldy tarts 

Packed in with gifts that never will restore 

Blood to starved veins, pleasure to withered hearts. 

But not in any port on any shore, 

In any sumptuous shop or bright bazaar 

Is there such wealth as here. The miracle 

Takes place in a blind hall where parcels are 


Mailed by the stubborn to the miserable. 
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O FRENCH JEWS France is certainly 
[es a ghetto. To the refugee, how- 

ever, France is all things: a haven 
protecting him from the iron-curtain, 
though the doors to the rest of non-Soviet 
Europe can easily be pushed in. France 
is also the transition stop-over for DP’s 
from Germany and Austria, for those 
who intend to go to Palestine but must 
wait. And since you wait for everything 
in France, you accommodate yourself to 
the varied cultures that bourgeon while 
you wait. Chiefly, it is the culture of 
Jewish charities, organizations like JOINT, 
ORT, and smaller specialized institutions 
taking up the problems of the unforgot- 
ten man. 

While waiting you work at what you 
can, when you are allowed by the French 
government to get a work-permit; or you 
take up interim jobs, not controlled by 
the Syndicates (unions) to supplement 
the JOINT handout, which is very small, 
running from 3000 francs (nine dollars) 
to 7000 francs (twenty dollars) a month. 
But now that the JOINT is soon to fold 
up its charitable tents (next year) and 
the problem of some refugees (who for 
some reason are still in Paris and not in 
Palestine, New York, or the Argentine) 
is still unsolved, more forms of accom- 
modation will have to be found, more 
work-permits obtained from the govern- 
ment, more of everything if these refu- 
gees-from-everything are to remain in 
France. 

At 9 rue Guy Patin, the barracks-like 
building housing 40 refugee writers and 
their families, the problem is mainly one 
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of transition. In their hot-house existence, 
confined to little rooms, a public mess- 
hall, darkness and grayness inside and 
out, the writers (and many have solid 
reputations in their own countries!) write 
interim sketches, remembrances of the 
slaughter, the all-engulfing tragedies they 
have witnessed or gone through for more 
than 15 years in various countries. Hav- 
ing written about them recently, and 
intimately, I hazard a repetition of their 
condition. I can only summarize it name- 
lessly, between a past culture and a refu- 
gee existence, waiting as they are to 
leave for all parts of the world, from 
Australia and the United States, to Pal- 
estine, where most of them will go. They 
are writers who must write in Yiddish 
or cease writing. For it is their literary 
language, no matter their origin, whether 
it is Romanian, Polish, Hungarian, or 
German. As soon as they have left for 
destination Question-Mark, 9 rue Guy 
Patin will be given over to the wreckers. 
This destruction will start the beginning 
of the building of a French-Jewish or- 
phan asylum. The ground, like the past 
at 9 rue Guy Patin, has a continuous his- 
tory, having been donated to various 
Jewish organizations by Baron de Roths- 
child as a place of refuge: now the bar- 
racks for refugees before its final disin- 
tegration. Perhaps the symbol is over- 
drawn, but I could not help the acute 
metaphors that sprang up to my mind. In 
the future this piece of land will house 
new orphans, as it had, in its past, been 
the home of many other disinherited of 
the world. 
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For the Yiddish writers living tempo- 
rarily in France there is mostly a desert. 
The three Yiddish daily papers, circum- 
scribed by a meagre circulation to a few 
thousand readers—can offer them noth- 
ing. Rather, these writers must look to 
New York and the Argentine for their 
readers, to journals and periodicals that 
still have readers, to a world still reading 
Yiddish. There are any number of Jewish 
periodicals in France, written in French, 
concerned with various aspects of Jewish 
life. Occasionally a Yiddish writer can 
get a translation of his work published. 
But there is no journalistic or literary 
well-being for them here, which is iron- 
ical, as France is the constant Mecca of 
the poet, journalist, and novelist. They 
must dwell within their own circle, pub- 
lish their own books, seek their readers 
—and wait. To help them wait they have 
established the Theatre de Marionnette, 
directed by puckish Simcha Schwartz. 
Recently the Theatre de Marionnette, 
produced three plays, with stage settings 
by Arthur Kolnik, a very capable lith- 
ographer and artist, and the celebrated 
Marc Chagall. The puppet-theatre is the 
moral center of cultural life, a clubhouse 
animated by strings of necessity. 


The Centre de Documentation Juive 
Contemporaine, publishes La Monde Juif. 
Its thin pages attain a good level of in- 
terest in arts and letters. The specific job 
of the Centre, however, is the tabulation 
of the slaughter; and, understandably, 
they have more facts and figures than 
the American Army Grave Registration 
of the dead. It will be worth an exhaus- 
tive treatment in another article, for the 
material cannot be touched unless a real 
study is made of the Centre de Docu- 
mentation Juive Contemporaine. 


In Paris two-hundred plays are put on 
every year, and all of them play to in- 
terested spectators. But it is still news 
when a Jewish organization, the Hach- 
omer Hatzair (which may be considered 
Zionist red-wing by treading delicately 
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on their spiritual allegiance to the Soviet 
state) puts on an evening of plays. A few 
days ago they rented the Ambigu Theatre 
on Boulevard St. Martin and offered 
three one-act plays and a dance drama. 
Though this was the first performance 
by this “amateur” group, it showed a 
good sense of theatre in the performing 
end. They did a Sholem Aleichem play, 
among others, in odd Yiddish. It was put 
to the Master of Ceremonies (he also 
announced that the Consul of Israel was 
in the audience!) to offer an apology for 
the brand of Yiddish spoken; that most 
of the actors in the play had learned 
almost all the Yiddish they knew during 
the three months in which they rehearsed 
the play. The more than occasional 
French words that studded their Yiddish 
made it apparent that they were entirely 
at home in French, but more so in their 
dialectical-materialism. 


While waiting to enter the theatre, I 
was, in pure communist style, given the 
works. Why did the United States not 
have more communists? I offered no 
apology, saying the country had more 
than enough, c’est a dire, there were too 
many. I was later informed that Hach- 
omer-Hatzair has 550 members in France, 
but no doubt there are really fewer— 
numbers being employed the way they 
are by communists of any color, whether 
the Zionist brand or just plain ist. The 
audience enjoyed the performance, which 
must reveal both the paucity of Jewish 
plays being staged and the political dia- 
lectics emerging from the plays, especially 
the obvious slanting of the Sholem Alei- 
chem play, with the suggested overtones 
of the ridiculous in the folk-lore pagean- 
try of the nouveau riche. 


French culture naturally inundates any 
other grouping in Paris. It comes out of 
the architecture, and the winter weather, 
the color of Paris itself, even in the gray 
winter and the almost incessant rain. I 
think that it is wrong to say that it rains 
constantly in London, especially after 
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you’ve spent an odd but sunny holiday 
there and return to France to discover 
that Paris is not green, that “la pluie” 
(the rain) is an institution, not so much 
on the other side of the Channel, but on 
the Left-Bank. When the sun breaks 
through, it is immediately predicted by 
the Concierge that the Spring is here. 
The next day the wind blows and the 
cold is back. Naturally it is not like Chi- 
cago. And by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion is the Seine like Lake Michigan, not 
if you’ve spent a winter in Chicago and 
walked Michigan Blvd. But here Boul. 
Mich. (for the handful of Americans who 
somehow did not manage ever to get to 
Paris) is the abbreviation of Boulevard 
St. Michel, the first Latin Quarter of any 
consequence after you’ve crossed over 
the Left-Bank from the run-down plush 
carpets and hotels of the Right-Bank. 
Well, Boul. Mich. is just off center, off 
Blvd. St. Germain the “intellectual 
hair-do” center of Paris, if a beard makes 
a man an intellectual. Beards are worn 
for all sorts of reasons, not only for the 
weak chin. The culture of the beard in 
Paris stems from traditions that are a 
study in themselves. There is the thin, 
face-encompassing beard, heroic and 
Babylonian, the Resistance hair-do. You 
can get into the Academy with that, if 
you are old and sainted enough in the 
arts. You can also be a young man anx- 
ious for the groomed-aged look, waiting 
out the razor blade culture or the hard 
water, which is like transparent brick. 
The first Jewish artist (and he was a 
sculptor) I met with a Resistance beard, 
was Mordich Perelman, Secretary of 
GAJEF, or Les Groupment Des Artistes 
Juifs En France. I was making an over- 
all study of works by members of GAJEF 
with the hope that I could interest some 
Jewish organizations in the United States 
to arrange for the exhibition of their 
paintings and sculptures. 

Painters, except the well-known, 
hardly sell enough of their work to buy 
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canvas and paint. The one-hundred mem- 
bers of GAJEF are known mostly in 
small circles, especially the ten good 
painters; the JOINT helps them continue 
by giving them the usual stipend, which 
can at best buy some art materials, cer- 
tainly not the bread and wine. The ten 
painters I shall mention are established 
as painters, having come to Paris from 
various European countries more than 
25 years ago. Perelman, an energetic 
sculptor, keeps GAJEF together. He is 
the center of things, the sculptor of many 
things besides stone and clay—the human 
element that has since 1946 built up 
GAJEF, which is now running its third 
exhibition. 

The synagogue, Salle Consistoriale, 
offered its social-hall to GAJEF for the 
exhibition. There, over seventy painters 
mingled their works in a weird display 
and in a weirder setting: some hung 
paintings that would have been better 
left in the closet next to works that can 
vie with good French contemporary 
paintings. The social-hall, with its large 
stained-glass windows, more or less 
washed out the exhibition, adding a fan- 
tasia of green to the bad lighting. The 
good works were hidden or made garish 
under the kodachrome impact of the 
stained-glass. The bad remained itself, 
probably helped by the infusion of glow. 
But Maurice Blond (now twenty-five 
years away from Lodz) who has exhib- 
ited in many European countries, and 
does not paint Jewish subject-matter, 
stood out with his delicate street-scenes 
of Paris, and his Bonnard-like color ef- 
fects. It is difficult to announce individual 
aspects, even among many of the good 
painters. They are inundated first by what 
is France and French art, in the same 
fashion as other painters. The exception 
is a lithographer and painter like Arthur 
Kolnik, who radiates intense Jewish 
themes, especially the folk-lore of Russia 
and Poland. He has illustrated books by 
Dostoyevsky, Peretz, Grosbart, and Eliezer 
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Steinberg. A similar newness, despite the 
over-dose of the French school apparent 
among most Jewish painters in France, 
appeared in the very original relation- 
ships of shape, color, and form that Joseph 
Pressmane sustains in his work. He is 
distinct, for he has broken through the 
Mogdiliani mould and made his palette 
his own. After painting for almost thirty 
years, at the age of forty-five Pressmane 
has extended himself and achieved a 
fluency that only originality can create, 
a personalized signature that is not only 
interesting as an offshoot of the Paris 
school, but a finished work within its 
own lines. Though he has painted hun- 
dreds of canvases, it is only in the last 
three years that Pressmane found himself 
with a distinctive idea, and this is visible 
only in about ten of his works. 


There were paintings by Schreter and 
by Marc Sterling, who is an excellent 
draftsman in his white and black Blakian 
themes, as well as a rich colorist in his 
oils; Lazar Volovick, with brooding in- 
teriors, externally French, internally the 
artist, naive and poetic; Ossip Lubitch, a 
virtuoso of circus studies, occasionally 
doing Talmudic themes, a lithographer of 
extreme delicacy and_ sophistication. 
Lubitch, like the others, has exhibited in 
many of the good galleries of Europe, 
but he, too, has never had the services of 
the most important middle-man of art, 
the CRITIC, to build him up for cosmic 
sale and importance. In Paul Kremagne, 
who is small, almost as small as Lautrec, 
but without the aptitudes of Lautrec we 
see boldness in his psychological portrait- 
ures. Then there was Leon Indenbaum, 
the sculptor, who recently completed a 
head of Joseph Pincus, the brother of 
Jules Pascin. It will be exhibited along 
with Pascin’s paintings in Palestine. 
Indenbaum, works in new materials, 
materials he moulds from the earth under 
hydraulic pressure, turning them into a 
hard substance—so hard it can be chiselled. 

* * +. 
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A retrospective exhibition of the Jew- 
ish painter, Mintchine, who died in 1930 
at the age of 33, was held in Gallery Zak 
at the end of February. The exhibition 
was cordially received by the critics. 
Born in Kiev, Mintchine left Russia in 
1923, and lived in Paris under miserable 
circumstances. Just when he became 
established and Rene Gimbel was pre- 
pared to stake him, Mintchine died. Now 
his paintings, the product of but six years 
of creative life, can be had for the asking, 
if you are willing to pay from $150.00 to 
$500.00. Anybody with loose cash and a 
good eye could establish a fine gallery at 
home, for Mintchine was a wonderful 
colorist and painter, with joyous themes 
and a distinctive approach to his work. 
His friend, Andre Favory, defined Mint- 
chine by calling him “a harlequin and an 
archangel.” Maximilian Gauthier, the art- 
critic, wrote a spirited introduction for 
the retrospective catalogue presented at 
Mintchine’s very late exhibition. 


* * * 


Paris is too cosmopolitan a city to feel 
any special pressures, and since all people 
merge into the handsome facade, you 
cannot separate cultures as much as you 
can make political distinctions. The fact 
that artists who have come from the 
ghetto do not paint the ghetto must mean 
that they have merged with the city and 
French culture. They keep alive, in some 
personalized idiom, their own past. Paris 
is the tourist city, the zenith of all sorts 
of amalgamations in creeds and social 
values. The Jew who has emerged from 
the ghetto, and is waiting out the tran- 
sition from Paris to some other place, 
becomes something of a Frenchman in 
this cosmopolitan city, where everybody, 
alien or native, is allowed full freedom 
for his personality. That more Jewish 
culture is not to be seen can also mean 
that the French Jews were first French 
in their basic relationship, before they 
were Jews—or Jews only as religionists. 
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They became Parisian and often a signifi- 
cant voice in literature, art, or criticism. 
The very tradition of tolerance for exiles 
has made France what it is; but France 
has made them all Frenchmen, too, which 
seems a contradiction until we under- 
stand that this also means cosmopolitan- 
ism—the basic element of Parisian Art 
and culture. With this as a background, 
Jews, whether native or refugee, given 
10 years of peace and simplicity, would 
merge into the French culture. 


It is necessary to comprehend that this 
loss of Jewishness is in Paris also a gain. 
It does not necessarily mean assimilation 
on any terms. It is not German assimila- 
tion, where too many Jews felt they were 
more German than the Teutonic tribes. 
Rather, in France, in transition, it is 
universalism on French soil, the right to 
be anything one wishes as one wishes, so 
long as certain laws are obeyed, laws 
that do not restrain group cultures in 
growth or transition. 


In the United States every twenty-fifth 
person is of Jewish origin; in France it 
is every eightieth person. This very dif- 
ference alters the possibility of making 
analogous cultural distinctions. The best 
established Yiddish paper in France has 
about four thousand readers. In the 
United States the figure is easily over 
one hundred thousand. As far as I have 
been able to determine there is nothing 
comparable to Schocken Press in France, 
doing basic spadework in literature, pub- 
lishing historical and contemporary Jew- 
ish literature. It is published, however, 
by small groups. When the writers at 
9 rue Guy Patin leave France, they will 
leave behind most of the Yiddish press; 
they will leave as a cultural entity, to 
dissolve themselves into the burgeoning 
culture of Palestine, or they will go as 
exiles to other countries, to continue life 
and Yiddish letters. But, in France, made 
poorer by this dispersal, those who re- 
main will merge into French cosmopoli- 
tanism. Though the amateur actors of 
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Hachomer-Hatzair learned their Yiddish 
in three months, if we can believe this 
special appeal, this does not mean that 
pure Yiddish, with its special refrain and 
a wider cultural climate, is not passing 
into limbo with the passing of the refu- 
gee problem. 


In conclusion I wish to refer to the 
trial in absentia of the anti-semitic writer, 
Louis Ferdinand Celine. He received a 
one-year jail sentence and a fine of $150. 
Further, his property was confiscated 
and his civil rights denied. All in all, 
Celine will no doubt stage a come-back, 
should he live, although his health, like 
his mind and morals ruined by too many 
past events, shows the total wreckage of 
a once great writer, who was satisfied to 
create a jargon of racial abuse, when his 
real talent was more creative. Several 
writers came to his defence, men like 
Henry Miller, who once or twice has 
written a book of some value. Like Celine, 
but without Celine’s literary talents, 
Miller has circumnavigated all the four- 
letter words in the language, which is the 
only analogy I dare make. French writers 
like MacOrlan (recently admitted to the 
Academy) as well as Marcel Ayma, 
Thierry Mauinier, and the actress Ar- 
letty, sent letters to the Court pleading 
the case of Celine. But the real horror 
was the letter sent to the President of the 
Court by an organization that calls itself 
“The Israelite Association for the Recon- 
ciliation with the French.” If the trial 
was modestly received by the French 
press, the comment by the Israelite As- 
sociation, was the low-water mark in im- 
modest pressure by a variety of “Israelite” 
that can reconcile himself with anything. 
The letter follows: 


“It appears to us, inasmuch as the con- 
sideration of the anti-semitic reputation 
made: by this author whose place in lit- 
erature is eminent is the object on the 
part of certain newspapers, the statutes 
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of our association make it a duty for us 
to help dissipate some misapprehensions 
which might trouble the consciences of 
and compromise the peace between 
citizens. 

“Whatever the opinions of L. F. Celine 
had been, it is certain that, during the 
dolorous years of the Hitler oppression, 
this writer refused to participate in the 
persecution and to lend his pen or his 
name to the infamous pamphlets of fa- 
scist propaganda, despite the pressures 
brought to bear on him by enemy propa- 
gandists desirous of getting a man of his 
genius and prestige to participate. 

“The only things that appeared under 
his signature were some fragments of 
private letters—which on the evidence 
were not destined for publication— 
garbled, perhaps fabricated—which facts 
only prove the absence of scruples of his 
correspondents and their desire to com- 
promise Celine, to embarrass him; and 
so force him to play their game. 

“It is perhaps regrettable that L. F. 
Celine had taken up again, in general 
and vague terms, in Les Beaux Draps, 
which appeared in 1941, certain of his 
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familiar themes. Do not forget, however, 
that under these conditions he was able 
to give to the public the most violent 
criticism of the calculated sordidness of 
the economic collaboration, both the ra- 
pacity of the Hitler hordes and the venal- 
ity and reactionary spirit of the Vichy 
regime. 

“It appears therefore that although 
Celine remained under the occupation, 
he was throughout the free man in pas- 
sionate revolt, often excessive, some- 
times unjust, against the abuses, the 
hypocricies, and the wickedness which 
contaminate society. 

“It often fortified us during this sad 
period, to feel that the novelist who in 
Journey to the End of the Night and 
Death on the Installment Plan had voiced 
the anguish of the poor, knew how to 
wrap himself in a haughty silence and to 
bulwark himself against the propaganda 
of the professional persecutors.” 


It is‘a tsimes,* despite the professed 
moral tone, spiced to a revolting degree. 


*tsimes, is Yiddish for a dish highly seasoned 
with chilli, 
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(A VISIT TO ACRE) 


HE TRIP from Haifa to Acre takes 
| no more than half an hour, but in 
this short time the traveler who 
drives along the asphalted highway fol- 
lowing the curving shore line goes back 
thousands of years. From the ultra- 
modern industrial center and port of 
Haifa, with its chimneys, cisterns, pipe 
lines, and complicated steel structures, 
he is transported as though by magic into 
an ancient landscape of fortress walls 
deeply eroded by the passage of many 
epochs, and covered with a greenish 
patina. The change is so abrupt that he 
begins to confuse the descriptions in his 
modern Baedeker with Biblical stories; 
and the latest war communiqués in the 
newspapers which still smell of printer’s 
ink remind him irresistibly of the wars 
that were fought in this region in Biblical 
and medieval times. 

Only a few miles separate the gigantic 
Jewish-owned “Phenicia” glass factory in 
a suburb of Haifa, the largest of its kind 
in the Middle East, from the spot where 
the Phenicians invented the art of mak- 
ing glass long before the dawn of history. 
According to very ancient chronicles, a 
Phenician ship carrying a cargo of natron 
(a mineral from which sodium is ob- 
tained) from Egypt was forced to land 
near Acre, at the mouth of the Naaman 
River. The Phenician merchants made a 
fire on the sandy shore, but unable to 
find stones as supports for their pots, 
they brought a few pieces of natron ore 
from their ship. To their surprise, the 
natron melted in the fire, and the pots 
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that had been stuck in the sand were 
covered with a transparent mass—the 
first glass ever produced. 

As soon as the traveler crosses the 
little bridge over the Naaman River, he 
beholds the remnants of the old fortress 
of Acre. The walls protrude from the 
water which in the course of centuries 
has washed away part of the shore. The 
sea breaks against them in green and 
blue waves, whitened by foam. 

Through this city marched the invading 
armies of nations whose memory can now 
be found only in the faded pages of his- 
tory. The Jews have been chased out of 
Acre many times, but each time they re- 
turned. The last time they left this city 
was in 1936. Today Acre is again in 
Jewish hands. 

Legend and history record that Acre 
always opposed extraordinarily stubborn 
resistance to its would-be conquerors. 
According to a Greek myth, Hercules was 
gravély wounded while capturing this 
city; but here he also found magical 
plants that healed his wounds. The name 
of the city is supposedly derived from a 
Greek word which means “cure.” 

When Joshua divided the promised 
land among the children of Israel, the 
city of Acre was awarded to the tribe of 
Asher. But the Book of Judges tells us 
that this remained only a promise, be- 
cause the men of Asher did not succeed 
in dislodging the inhabitants of Acre. 
Only much later did the Jews capture it. 
But Jewish rule over it was short-lived; 
at various times the city was occupied by 
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Assyrian, Egyptian, and Persian armies. 
Even the heroic Maccabees failed in their 
attempt to storm the walls of this fortress. 
However, in 1948, Acre, then an Arab 
stronghold, fell to a small detachment of 
the “Palmach,” the Jewish commando 
troops. 

Near Napoleon’s Hill, where Bona- 
parte’s assault was stopped in 1799, our 
car was checked by the Israeli advance 
posts. Then we drove into the city, 
squeezing our way with difficulty through 
the narrow streets with arcades connect- 
ing the houses. The pedestrians were 
forced to retreat or to take refuge in the 
niches of the walls in order to avoid our 
car. Many streets were completely de- 
serted. Occasionally we ran into an 
armed Jewish patrol or an aged Arab. 
Of the forty thousand Arabs who lived 
in Acre, only four thousand remain there 
today. 

In the course of history Acre was often 
completely razed. But each time it was 
rebuilt as a fortress, and it has remained 
a fortress to this day. 

We arrived in Acre at noon time. The 
sun was beating down mercilessly, but 
the narrow streets with their tall stone 
houses were shady and cool. We first 
stopped at the building of military head- 
quarters. Simkha Shkadi, the 23-year-old 
chief of the military police, received us 
with a cordial “Shalom Aleichem,” and 
offered to serve as our guide. This young 
police chief who felt so much at home in 
this former Arab stronghold was born in 
Transylvania, and originally his name 
was Mandel. He spent four years in Da- 
chau. Having entered Palestine illegally, 
he was captured by the British and sent 
to prison in this same Acre. Later he was 
transferred to the camp of Atlith, from 
which he was rescued, together with a 
group of other prisoners, by a Palmach 
detachment. One year later, on the night 
of May 13, 1948, Shkadi took part in the 
storming of Acre. He pointed at the tower 
of the City Hall, where the hands of the 
clock had stopped at 11:30, and said: “On 
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May 13, at 11:30 P.M. we pelted this 
building with hand grenades, and the 
clock stopped as a result of the explo- 
sions. But we are not in a hurry to repair 
it. It is a good reminder.” 


On the large square before the City 
Hall many stores were open, and the Arab 
merchants were waiting for customers. 
In the cafés, there were mostly old men 
sleepily smoking long narghilas. Each 
time we met an Arab, he eagerly bowed 
to us. Shkadi and his two escorts returned 
the Arab greetings, but always kept their 
fingers on the triggers of their tommy 
guns. 

We lunched in a restaurant on the sea 
shore, near the prison whose walls dom- 
inate the entire city. The owner of this 
restaurant, a Greek who has lived in 
Palestine for twenty-seven years, told me 
that he intended to stay in Israel, to- 
gether with his wife and children. More- 
over, he doubted that he would wish to 
live in Greece under the present regime. 
For the first time since our arrival in 
Israel we were served freshly caught fish. 
It seems that the Biblical description of 
Acre as the “city of fish” still applies 
today. 


On the terrace of the restaurant a 
group of old Arabs sat around the cir- 
cular fountain, sipping coffee. One of 
them, a tall gray-headed aged man who 
spoke fluent French, told me that under 
the Turks and the first years of British 
rule he had been the warden of the Acre 
prison. He said that he was 85 years old, 
and that his son, at present in Syria, is 
married to a Jewess, 

In the vicinity of this restaurant we 
found traces of the former Jewish life in 
this historic city, among them the ruins 
of an old synagogue dating from the 
eleventh century, when Acre was a great 
Jewish cultural center. 


Acre is associated with the name of 
Rabbi Gamaliel, the great scholar who 
for a period of thirty years, under the 
Second Temple, was the spiritual and 
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political leader of Palestine. Before be- 
coming chief of the Sanhedrin in Jabneh, 
he was chief of the Acre community. Be- 
ing a broad-minded man, he had social 
relations with heathen and Christians, 
and it is said that he even frequented the 
Roman baths in Acre, which were the 
meeting place of high society. When re- 
proached for bathing in a place that har- 
bored the statue of Aphrodite, he an- 
swered that Aphrodite was not an idol 
but a work of art. 


Much later, toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, when Acre was ruled 
by the despotic Turkish Pasha Ahmad 
Jazaar, the Jew Saul Fashi played a 
prominent part in the city, which in 1799 
successfully resisted the onslaught. of 
Napoleon’s army. 


We also found traces of Jewish life in 
Acre dating from shortly before 1936, 
when the last thirty remaining Jewish 
families left following the outbreak of 
Arab riots. I saw the sign of a former 
Jewish restaurant, and mezuzahs on the 
doors of several houses. 


We were most surprised, however, 
when we saw the walls of an Arab sta- 
tionary shop freshly covered with Jewish 
newspapers from New York—pages of 
the Morning Journal, Der Tog, and even 
the German-Jewish Aufbau. These news- 
papers bore the date 1947. How they got 
to this Arab store, we never found out. 
But one of the Jewish MP’s who accom- 
panied us remarked with a smile; “These 
are the first swallows of the Jewish re- 
emigration to Acre.” Simkhah Shkadi 
immediately confirmed this by declaring 
that several thousand recently arrived 
Jewish immigrants would soon be settled 
in the modern parts of the city. Various 
industries will be established here, among 
them a Jewish fishing industry. 


There are no special historical monu- 
ments in Acre—but every street, every 
wall, every stone is a historical curiosity. 
Here, the drama of Jewish martyrdom 
was played in all its phases—from times 
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immemorial to the birth of the new state 
of Israel. Here the Roman legionaires of 
Titus cruelly maltreated the conquered 
Jewish population, and here, under Brit- 
ish rule, the heroic fighters for Israel 
languished within the walls of the Acre 
prison. 

Prisons often become the national mon- 
uments of peoples who have to pay the 
price of blood for their freedom. What 
the Bastile is to the French or the War- 
saw citadel to the Poles, the Acre prison 
is to the young state of Israel. 

Many fighters for Jewish independence 
languished in the narrow cells of this 
fortress. In 1920, at the beginning of the 
British rule in Palestine, the first Jewish 
prisoner in Acre was Vladimir Jabot- 
insky; and at the end of this rule, when 
the star of Israel had begun to rise, the 
young leaders of the underground strug- 
gle died on the gallows of the Acre prison. 

In the yard of this prison one can still 
see the cannon balls with which Napo- 
leon tried unsuccessfully to storm Acre. 
The British authorities used these mu- 
seum pieces to break the resistance of 
the champions of the Jewish state. The 
cannon balls were attached to the chains 
in which many Jewish prisoners were 
fettered here. 

The present commandant of the Acre 
prison, 25-year-old Moshe Rais from 
Rowno, pointed at the rusted Napoleonic 
cannon balls with the attached chains, 
and said: “The British treated their pris- 
oners in Acre just as the French kings 
treated their prisoners in the Bastille.” 

I was again reminded of the Bastille 
when Moshe Rais told us how the mem- 
bers of the Irgun and the Stern group 
made their extraordinary escape from 
this prison in December 1947. The details 
of the carefully laid plans of the Jewish 
prisoners, who dug a tunnel 79 yards long 
under the foundations of the fortress— 
and this practically under the noses of 
their guards—recall the most thrilling 
pages of Alexander Dumas and Victor 
Hugo. 


— —_—~.- — 


THE BASTILLE OF ISRAEL 


We were suddenly transported to the 
most modern surroundings when we en- 
tered the execution chamber of this me- 
dieval prison. One of the guards who 
bore a brassard with the initials S.S. 
(“Shotor Sohaz,” Hebrew for “Prison 
Guard”), opened wide the shutters, and 
in a stream of blinding sunlight which 
invaded the gigantic cell, we saw the 
steel structure of a mechanized gallows. 
I automatically closed my eyes before the 
spectacle of the large steel hook, which 
hung like an enormous question mark at 
the center of this machine for murder, 
and on which died Shlomo ben Joseph, 
Dov Gruner, and their comrades. A torn 
piece of rope was attached to the hook— 
the remnant of the noose that the British 
hangman put around the neck of his last 
victim. Below the hook there was a trap 
door—the hanged prisoners fell directly 
into the cellar. 


The entire procedure of hanging was 
carried out in a mechanized way. The 
hangman sat in an adjoining room, 
merely pulling at levers. On the wall to 
the left there is an inscription reading 
“Honor to the Jewish heroes who fell in 
this room.” This inscription was written 
by a Jewish soldier who was the first to 
enter the execution chamber after the 
Arab defenders of the prison had capit- 
ulated. It is obvious from the handwrit- 
ing that his hand trembled as he traced 
the big awkward letters. Another inscrip- 
tion below the first, reading “May their 
names be sanctified,” is traced in more 
regular characters. It was added to the 
first. 


For a long while we stood in silence in 
this execution chamber, just as one 
stands at the fresh grave of a dear friend. 


We were even more shattered by the 
spectacle of the death cell, where Dov 
Gruner and his comrades spent the last 
night before their execution. This small 
dark cell is situated next to the execution 
chamber. Its walls are painted black, and 
it contains two bare iron beds. There are 
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no windows, and the heavy iron door 
does not let through any light. 

After each execution this cell was re- 
painted with tar, to cover up the inscrip- 
tions that the prisoners scratched on the 
walls. The British officials did this again 
after the execution of Gruner and his 
comrades. But the inscription made by 
Gruner the last night before his death 
still shows through the layer of black 
paint. It is the emblem of Irgun Zvai 
Leumi—a map of Palestine on both sides 
of the Jordan, crossed by a rifle with the 
motto “Only thus.” Gruner made his in- 
scription at the head of one of the iron 
beds, near the stone floor, in order not to 
be noticed by the guard who was watch- 
ing from the corridor. 


Next to the death cell there is a small 
opening in the wall, with a pane of glass. 
Through this little window the relatives 
of the prisoners sentenced to death could 
say farewell to them. But Gruner’s sister 
who came all the way from Chicago to 
say farewell to her brother was not ad- 
mitted even to this window. 


I left this nightmarish cell with the 
feeling that I had just witnessed an ex- 
ecution. I could almost smell the odor of 
human blood and the odor of death. The 
prison yard was bathed in sunlight, and 
from the shore near-by one could dis- 
tinctly hear the noise of the waves break- 
ing against the remnants of the wall that 
in ancient times protected this fortress 
from the sea. 


Through the large open and barred 
windows of the ground floor cells we saw 
Arab prisoners. Some were lying lazily 
on their cots, others were playing chess 
or cards. These prisoners were civilians, 
and it was easy to see that they were 
Arab intellectuals. Moshe Rais told me 
their story. They were political prisoners 
—prominent Arab leaders, doctors, law- 
yers, and engineers who had fled from 
Israel during the war. Shortly before my 
visit to Acre they had returned to Haifa 
by a special plane, explaining that they 
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wished to stay in Israel. The Israeli gov- 
ernment decided to intern them and to 
check on their political past. These pris- 
oners are kept separately in the cool cells 
on the ground floor, and are provided 
with all possible comforts. 


When I visited the prison, there were 
410 prisoners, among them 50 criminals 
who were left behind by the British ad- 
ministration. The British also left behind 
severai dozen incurable madmen. 


From the prison Moshe Rais took us to 
the building of the military governor of 
Acre, Arnold Handel, who received us in 
his office, brought us chairs, and told us 
his life story. He was born in Nuremberg, 
which he left in 1935 soon after Hitler 
had acceeded to power. He had belonged 
to the Zionist Youth of Germany from 
his early years, and upon reaching Pal- 
estine in 1934, he joined a settlement near 
Acre. He was active in the Haganah, and 
during the battle for Acre led a detach- 
ment that captured Napoleon’s Hill. 
Arnold Handel showed us this hill from 
his window, and told us many details of 
the capture of Acre. 


“From this hill,” he said, “we could 
clearly see, on May 16, how the Arabs 
fled from the prison in a panic, and has- 
tened to the sea shore. There they 
squeezed into small boats, and sailed. The 
next day, the fortress was in our hands.” 


When we left the building of the mili- 
tary governor, I cast a final glance at the 
prison and gazed for a long time at the 
tower over which flew the white-and- 
blue flag. Even before this tangible sign 
of Jewish victory, I still had the feeling 
that I was dreaming. 
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At the end of our tour we visited the 
port, near which there stands the mosque. 
On its door hung a sign with the inscrip- 
tion, “Holy place, no admission.” An 
armed Jewish soldier stood on guard. 
From the mosque there came out an aged 
Arab with a white turban, accompanied 
by two young Arabs. The aged Arab was 
a Hadji, ie., a kind of saintly man who 
had made the vow to visit Mecca. 

When we took the road to Naharia, we 
saw coming in our direction several small 
warships, and at the same time we heard 
the whir of an airplane. From the ships, 
the half-naked sailors began to make sig- 
nals to the plane, which dived steeply, 
and then rose again. We were unexpect- 
edly witnessing combined maneuvers of 
Israel’s naval and air forces, against a 
background of the ancient fortress and 
the arcades of the Roman aqueduct 
whose remnants still can be seen on the 
green fields of the fertile Emek Zebulon. 





Jefferson asked that his tombstone 
should record only three achievements: 
that he was the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the creator of the 
Virginia statute for religious freedom. 
The statute emphatically declares that 
civil rights are not dependent upon ec- 
clesiastical orthodoxy and that private 
opinion is not the concern of the state. 


From: Primer of Intellectual Freedom 
Howarp Mumrorp JoNES 
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She 


HE UNDISPUTED sad verdict of his- 
tory in our time is that of all dis- 
eased state systems requiring post- 

mortems, to probe Nazism you must dig 
down deepest, stay down longest, and 
come up dirtiest. Out of its Nuremberg 
autopsy came the concept of Genocide as 
an important ingredient in the compound- 
ing of an international prescription for 
prophylaxis against the repetition of the 
Hitler disease whose story, in death as in 
life, still remains the greatest symbol of 
the malaise of western culture and na- 
tional racism. This one word “Genocide” 
sums up the sober point-by-point descrip- 
tions of the gigantic “Operation Murder” 
perpetrated and successfully executed by 
the special Nazi task-forces created for 
the efficient calculated extermination of 
Six Million innocent men, women, and 
children for the lack of biological fore- 
sight by them in their Jewish birth. The 
factual accounts of this profoundest case 
study of human degradation in this dark 
and barbarous century reecho the words 
of Odd Nansen like a Greek chorus of 
accusation against the American Bar As- 
sociation’s opposition to American ratifi- 
cation of the Genocide Convention. For 
Odd Nansen was a great Norwegian lib- 
eral who knew the shape of the Nazi 
horror at first hand. As a result the ad- 
monition given by Nansen in his book of 
concentration camp experiences, From 
Day to Day, that “the worst crime you 
can commit today against yourself and 
society is to forget what happened and 
sink back into indifference,” is a warning 
to the United States to override the ob- 
jections preventing ratification of this UN 
convention on genocide. 
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By JACOB FREID 


The judicial history made by the Allied 
War Crimes tribunal at Nuremberg on 
October 1, 1946 when it handed down the 
first recorded international sentence of 
punishment for “crimes against human- 
ity,” anticipated Nansen’s comment that 
“What happened is worse than you have 
any idea of. And it was the indifference 
of mankind that let it take place.” In 
noting the opposition to the genocide 
convention that grew out of this epochal 
precedent in international law which pro- 
claimed to the world that such crimes 
were matters of international concern, it 
is apprepriate to recall Kipling’s line: 
“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest 
we forget, lest we forget.” 

For certainly one of the things we are 
encouraged not to forget as we consider 
the genocide convention here in detail is 
the wasted period between the Treaty of 
Paris 1919 and the fall of Paris 1940 
when Hitler did his gleeful jig for the 
newsreels at Compiegne. It must be said 
by way of introduction and understand- 
ing of the convention and the opposition 
to it that the outbreak of World War I 
thirty-five years ago presented a grave 
threat of German victory to the United 
States of America, which was followed by 
this nation’s recourse to war and a vic- 
tory that was then thrown away. Yet 
uninstructed by this experience, Ameri- 
can policy from 1919-1940 is charitably 
characterized as a policy which brought 
democracy and the world to the brink of 
the abyss. It was nonetheless approved 
by a people blind to rebuilding the Ger- 
man war machine and oblivious to its 
support of international law and order 
necessary to check the Hitler evil. We 
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failed to understand the meaning of 
Nazism then. Are the isolationist, obstruc- 
tionist heirs to that early, almost suicidal 
policy, leading us into the same dead-end 
alley once again? The other important 
question we must answer is: Shall we 
follow? Or, do we understand the im- 
portance of the lesson implicit in the 
whole macabre story of the assembly- 
line death factory summed up by Justice 
Robert H. Jackson: “If I should write 
these horrors in words of my own, you 
would think me intemperate and unre- 
liable.” For, as the chief American prose- 
cutor at Nuremberg, Supreme Court 
Justice Robert Jackson understood the 
significance of the trials in his reply to 
those who, like the American Bar Asso- 
ciation legalists, questioned the lack of 
precedent for war crimes proceedings: 
Unless we are prepared to abandon every 
principle of growth for International Law, we 
cannot deny that our own day has the right to 
institute customs and to conclude agreements 


that will themselves become sources of a newer 
and strengthened International Law. 


In fact, the United Nations Convention 
on Genocide was formulated as an at- 
tempt by the international community of 
states to establish as a permanent part of 
the law of nations the principles set forth 
during the Nuremberg trials, thereby 
outlawing mass murder from civilized 
mankind. As the nations of the world 
individually determine whether they will 
ratify the Convention, the world is re- 
cording its decision on more than just 
another treaty—it is deciding the more 
vital question posed by Justice Jackson: 
does man have the right and power to 
develop international law by legislative 
techniques? This is the decision which 
now rests upon the United States of 
America through its Senate. 


For today the UN Genocide Conven- 
tion—thus far only ratified by the nations 
of Australia, Ethiopia, Iceland, Norway, 
Ecuador, Panama, and Guatemala—is 
now in the hands of the U. S. Senate for 
the last vital step of American ratifica- 
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tion. That august body must finally an- 
swer the question, “Are the small coun- 
tries of the world to be the guardians of 
the world conscience?” This is so because 
the United States was the champion 
among the Big Powers for a genocide 
convention, and is in the almost unique 
legal situation that for a treaty to receive 
its sovereign approval, it must be ratified 
by the Senate before it becomes the su- 
preme law of the land—“anything in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


Today, however, the incredible paradox 
still remains, that the United States, after 
having taken a vigorous and inspiring 
lead in successfully pressing for this in- 
ternational treaty on the prevention and 
punishment of genocide, for more than a 
year following its unanimous approval 
was in the curious position of watching 
its cause being championed by lesser 
nations. 


As far back as June 1949 people had 
already begun to ask: “Why is there de- 
lay on the genocide convention? Why the 
pigeonholing of one of the most widely 
approved, most inspiring documents to 
come out of the UN since its birth? Why 
above all does our Government allow the 
treaty to gather dust instead of signa- 
tures?” 


It was some year and a half ago in 
Paris, on the ninth of December, 1948, 
that approval of fifty-five member states 
of the United Nations brought to a tri- 
umphant conclusion at an international 
convention on genocide. By this act, for 
the first time in international law, mass 
murder was labeled a heinous crime 
against humanity, with guilty individuals 
—‘‘whether they are constitutional rulers, 
public officials, private individuals”—held 
accountable and punishable. The crime 
of genocide antedated Hitler. It is a new 
name for a practice as old as the history 
of mankind. But under the Nazi regime 
it developed its full infamy. 


This was the crime which had no name 
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THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


until Dr. Raphael Lemkin coined one. 
Lemkin, a Yale Law School professor, 
who dedicated years to a cause which he 
refused to let the world’s nations ignore, 
framed the term genocide from the Greek 
word genos, meaning race or tribe, and 
the Latin cide, killing. Genocide thus lit- 
erally means the annihilation of human 
groups for national, ethnic, racial, or re- 
ligious reasons, as homicide means the 
killing of individual persons. The distinc- 
tion in effect is that in homicide the in- 
dividual is the victim; in genocide it is 
the group. Both are contrary to moral 
law, but the Jews who were sent to the 
Nazi ovens and gas chambers en masse 
knew the difference. 

Genocide can take various forms: 
physical, biological, cultural. Physical 
genocide encompassess acts causing the 
death of members of the victimized 
groups or injuring their health or phys- 
ique. Members of a group may be killed 
outright. They may be destroyed by 
bodily mutilation or disintegration of the 
minds caused by the imposition of stupe- 
fying drugs. They may be starved or 
made to live under unhealthy unreason- 
able conditions. In biological genocide 
they may be sterilized to biologically 
restrict or prevent propagation of the 
group. Compulsory abortion and the 
forcible kidnapping and transfer of chil- 
dren are other acts interdicted under the 
crime of biological genocide as defined by 
the UN and outlawed in the convention. 
Cultural genocide is the destruction of 
the characteristics and heritage of the 
persecuted group by forced exile, pro- 
hibition of the use of their national lan- 
guage, religious worship, education, de- 
struction of books, institutions, buildings, 
and cultural possessions. 

The Convention—as soon as the par- 
liaments of twenty nations ratify it—will 
be the first international legislative act 
adopted by the UN, and as the first in- 
ternational law by which the nations of 
the world have agreed to be bound, gov- 
erning the life and death of a racial and 
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religious group, will be a living force and 
historical landmark for law and justice 
in world society. 


In the process of formulating a geno- 
cide convention its meaning was there- 
fore broadened to include all deliberate 
acts which may, either by themselves or 
in their cumulative effect, result in the 
outright destruction of, or in preventing 
the preservation or the development of, 
human groups—including acts aimed at 
destroying their material or cultural basis. 


The actual Convention was the delayed 
response of a calloused globe to the la- 
ment of a people whose millenia long 
persecution reached so ghastly an apogee 
of Jewish martyrdom that it finally 
pierced through the indifference of na- 
tions. The nightmare implications of 
Nazism’s mammoth “Operation Murder” 
forced their governments to recognize 
that the brutalitarian modern state posed 
a post-war problem which the civilized 
world hoped had vanished with the bar- 
barian conquerors who marked their 
armies’ wake with mountains of skulls. 


II 


Genocide is a new word for an old 
practice. Indeed, it is as old as the history 
of man. Wars of Carthaginian annihila- 
tion and the enslavement of conquered 
peoples are common features of ancient 
history, but no group in all its centuries 
of existence has a history so periodically 
punctuated with calculated attempts to 
end its existence as a people as does the 
Jews. Beginning with the attempted ex- 
tirpation of the Jews by the Egyptians, 
history records the subjugation of Israel 
and the Babylonian exile; the travail 
under the Seleucid ruler, Antiochus 
Epiphanes; the Roman destruction of the 
Temple and the dispersion; the expulsion 
from Spain and the Inquisitional auto- 
da-fes; the Crusaders’ massacres and the 
Medieval persecutions; the Czarist pog- 
roms—culminating in our own dark and 
barbaric century with the Hitler govern- 
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ment’s bringing into power a clique of 
insane sadists whose end product was the 
psychopathic genocidal state. 

It may seem shockingly puzzling to the 
uninitiated layman that the punishment 
of mass murder, 2000 years overdue, 
should require new procedures, while 
punishment for homicide is universally 
taken for granted. However, because of 
the intricacies and jealously guarded pre- 
rogatives of the legal concepts of sover- 
eignty, there is as yet no law and no 
court in existence to resort to in such 
cases. The result is a state of interna- 
tional anarchy apart from five crimes 
presently outlawed by international con- 
vention: white slavery, narcotic traffic, 
piracy, circulation of obscene literature, 
forgery of currency. The Genocide Con- 
vention would be the sixth. 

Recent history is studded with geno- 
cide cases: The murder of Armenians by 
the Turks in the first World War; the 
massacre of 600 Christian Assyrians in 
Iraq in 1933; the destruction of 6 million 
Jews, 3 million Poles and many Czechs 
and Yugoslavs by the Nazis; the latest 
outbreak came in 1947 when over a 
million Moslems were killed in India 
and Hindus were reciprocal victims in 
Pakistan. 

There is, therefore, an important need 
for the Genocide Convention under which 
UN member states will agree to punish 
such acts in their own courts, sanctuary 
will be denied genocidal criminals, and 
disagreements on interpretation of the 
treaty will be settled by the International 
Court of Justice at the Hague. America 
should have been the first to ratify this 
pact as an example which nineteen other 
members of the UN would have quickly 
emulated. Moreover genocide was always 
repulsive to Americans and to democratic 
beliefs. In fact, this country, to its credit 
has a long history of consistent opposition 
to mass persecution abroad and of aid to 
victims of massacres, pogroms, and or- 
ganized barbarity. President Theodore 
Roosevelt rebuked the Rumanian Gov- 
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ernment because of religious massacres 
and instructed his Secretary of State to 
declare that “this country cannot be a 
silent party to an international wrong.” 
President William Howard Taft de- 
nounced a trade agreement with the Czar 
because of pogroms. President Woodrow 
Wilson instructed his Ambassador to 
Turkey, Henry Morgenthau, Sr., to in- 
tervene on behalf of the Armenians. Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt fought the 
Nazi program of genocide, and made free- 
dom from fear one of his four basic free- 
doms. After this war the US Government 
championed the campaign against geno- 
cide throughout the Nuremberg Trials 
and in the UN councils in formulating 
and then adopting the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

The Convention’s great good lies in its 
preventive character, aiming at the abol- 
ition of all serfdoms. It was the end pro- 
duct, as the U. S. emphasized in pressing 
for its adoption in Paris, “of two years of 
careful and arduous work.” Why the 
seeming tameness since then? 

This question troubles those who for 
years worked hard in the State Depart- 
ment and civic organizations to develop 
one of the great civilizing ideas of our 
dark and barbaric century into law. They 
are deeply perplexed that legal hair- 
splitters are still at this late date ob- 
structing ratification by the US Govern- 
ment. Yet therein lies the answer to the 
delay: the fact that captious voices led 
by the American Bar Association have 
been continually raised against US ratifi- 
cation since the Paris Assembly—voices 
cautioning “further study” or suggesting 
that the treaty be quietly interred in 
some general paragraphs about genocide 
in the Human Rights Declaration. 

Commenting on the Bar Association’s 
attempts to abandon the Genocide Con- 
vention by substituting pious legalisms 
for an effective result, Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, President of the United Council 
of Church Women told the members of 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Foreign 











THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Relations: “My children asked me today 
who in this country was in favor of gen- 
ocide. I told them just a few lawyers.” 

The Bar Association arguments when 
subjected to analysis are seen to be prej- 
udices masked by legal language into 
ostensibly valid arguments: 


1. Thus the ABA contends that ratifi- 
cation of the Genocide Convention would 
work a radical and _ unconstitutional 
change in the relations of the states and 
the Federal Government. Actually, how- 
ever, the United States Government can 
make treaties in areas usually thought to 
be within the province of the states if the 
subject matter of the treaty has been 
recognized to have an international as- 
pect. Such an international treaty would 
have a relationship to the Federal Gov- 
ernment analogous to the relationship 
which the Federal Government’s Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has to the 
states in its jurisdiction over matters af- 
fecting interstate commerce. There is 
good precedent in the fact that there are 
other international treaties of a similar 
nature to which the United States is a 
party which deal with certain interna- 
tional crimes such as piracy, cable cut- 
ting, misuse of the Red Cross symbol, 
slave trading, white slavery, narcotic 
traffic, and destruction of migratory birds. 
The Bar Association’s request would 
therefore seem to be directed at securing 
a political judgment in this case which 
would negate the effect of the Convention. 


2. The argument in opposition to the 
Convention that it will require American 
participation in an international penal 
court, as the American Jewish Congress 
pointed out at the Senate Sub-Committee 
hearing, “is not supported by anything to 
be found in any of the provisions of the 
Convention. Article VI of the Convention 
expressly stipulates that persons charged 
with genocide shall be tried by a com- 
petent tribunal of the state in which the 
act was committed.” Jurisdiction of an 
international penal court can be invoked 
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only when member states voluntarily 
accept such jurisdiction, and our signa- 
ture to the Genocide Convention leaves 
our hands untied as to whether we will 
accept or reject jurisdiction of any such 
international tribunal which might be 
proposed in the future. 


3. The Bar Association’s charge is not 
supported that the Convention provision 
which makes punishable any direct and 
public incitement to commit genocide, 
constitutes an infringement of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of free speech. Dr. 
Nehemiah Robinson of the Institute of 
Jewish Affairs, Dr. Robert Marcus, Polit- 
ical Director of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, and Shad Polier of the AJ Congress 
in convincing rebuttal to this argument 
have shown that the Convention seeks 
only to apply these same principles to 
acts of genocide, for those who conspire 
to genocide, those who incite to genocide, 
and those who commit genocide are 
equally evil and equally dangerous. They 
must all be made subject to effective re- 
straint. Moreover there is long historical 
and legal precedent for subjecting incite- 
ment to riot, to murder of officials, to 
mutiny, and other criminal acts, to 
penalty. The ABA states that prohibi- 
tions against direct and public incitement 
to genocide are without force in the 
United States. This is a non-sequitur 
since obviously, when, as it must, the 
United States ratifies the treaty, it would 
become the supreme law of the land 
according to our Constitution and as 
such, these prohibtions would apply 
here. There is good reason to agree in 
this respect with the contention advanced 
by Dr. Richard N. Swift, UN expert at 
New York University, that “it seems clear 
that this clause would be interpreted like 
other limitations upon freedom of speech, 
for instance by the ‘clear and present 
danger’ test” set forth by Justice Holmes. 
As Dr. Swift also pointed out * the ABA’s 


* In “The International Murder Case,” The Stand- 
ard of the American Ethical Union, Feb., 1950. 
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request for a definition of “complicity” 
in genocide might equally well be left to 
the future for judicial determination. 


4. The additional argument that the 
Genocide Convention could permit an 
international agency to meddle in such 
domestic American problems as racial 
segregation and lynchings is based on a 
misconception as to the intended scope of 
the Convention. Under the Convention’s 
definition of genocide, to constitute the 
crime an act of genocide must have within 
it a specific “intent to destroy in whole 
or in part, a racial, ethical, national, or 
religious group as such.” Opponents of 
the pact have seized upon the phrase “in 
part” contained in the definition and have 
casuistically interpreted those words to 
cover any crime directed against indi- 
viduals. This attempt to score a debater’s 
point has neglected to note the logic be- 
hind these words. The fact is that histor- 
ically, although Hitler came close, no 
group has ever been totally exterminated 
by acts of genocide. To insure that the 
chance survival of some portion of a group 
would not permit the perpetrators of mass 
murder to evade responsibility, the Con- 
vention’s drafters were careful to define 
acts of genocide so as to include the de- 
struction of a group in whole or in part. 


A reading of the debates preceding 
adoption of this provision reveals that the 
words “in part” signify a substantial por- 
tion of a group, and that the oppression 
of particular individuals was not within 
their contemplation. In fact, French ef- 
forts to extend the definition of Genocide 
to include the persecution of individuals 
were expressly rejected by the General 
Assembly. The ABA insists on a reserva- 
tion specifying that “killing members of 
the group” applies to the killing of thou- 
sands of people and not just a few. This 
confuses the numbers involved with the 
intent to destroy. To bar the protection 
of the Convention to groups whose vic- 
tims number less than 1,000 would be a 
truly grande guignol jest. 
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Further analysis reveals that the op- 
ponents of US ratification rationalize 
their position by the argument that with- 
out the means of international enforce- 
ment the convention would be meaning- 
less. This is to say that any moral code 
supported by imperfect machinery serves 
no use. Yet without the fight for a formal 
acceptance of the code, public opinion 
would never be aroused to the need for 
perfecting the machinery for its enforce- 
ment, which is the first necessary step to 
build world order and justice out of in- 
ternational anarchy and _ lawlessness. 
Apathy and skepticism are poorer pro- 
tections for society than the nation’s 
solemn bond. 

The danger of group destruction will 
not be ended, nor the new era of world 
justice be begun by this document. It is 
however, a step, and a most important 
one, toward a genuine code of interna- 
tional conduct—one which will proceed 
from the principle that there are crimes 
which nations cannot commit, crimes 
which cannot be excused as an exercise 
of national sovereignty, or condoned be- 
cause the offenders are too many or too 
powerful. Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(D. Minn.) has therefore rightly called 
the convention “One of the most progres- 
sive international steps since the end of 
the war,” and its proponents feel that no 
more significant action could be taken by 
any group at this critical H-bomb time 
in the affairs of a world engaged in civil 
war. 

Certainly the gas ovens of Buchenwald 
should not be so far forgotten that Amer- 
ican citizens are unwilling to make any 
sacrifice whatever toward outlawing by 
international agreement the systematic 
extermination of a racial or religious 
group. Individual human rights—involv- 
ing such matters as discrimination against 
Negroes and Jews—are not in question 
under the proposed convention, but re- 
main to be dealt with, if at all, in a forth- 
coming and separate covenant of human 
rights. 
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THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


The pious words of the lawyers “against 
genocide” will not of themselves push 
forward the frontiers of law and human- 
ity into the barbarous territory of mass 
extermination. Indeed, the legalistic casu- 
istry of the American Bar Association’s 
Committee on Peace Through Law if 
heeded to the extent of impeding Amer- 
ican ratification, would be a travesty on 
peace through law. To a nation that be- 
lieves in democratic progress and inter- 
national law and order, the only course 
open is clear—to speed ratification. The 
American people have sought through 
their representatives in the UN to em- 
body their abhorrence for the crime of 
genocide into a treaty; they have a claim 
upon the Senate to seal the task without 
further delay. 

The Hitler government brought into 
power a clique of insane sadists who in- 
fected a whole people with mass paranoia 
whose end product was the psychopathic 
genocidal state. The question we are 
called upon to solve is: can this happen 
again? The answer given at present to this 
mammoth murder mystery question by 
the ABA lawyers and those who believe 
as they do is not a happy one. It is no 
surprise to observe the actions of the 
Soviets in the world today. It is what we 
would expect of a state whose operational 
techniques of police-statism have so much 
in common with its 1939-1941 partner. 
The shock comes when we see the cor- 
ruption of democratic policy taking place 
by the legal misinterpreters of this coun- 
try’s adherence to the genocide conven- 
tion under the hypocritical cover of their 
self-proclaimed U. S. championship of 
democracy, righteousness, truth, good- 
ness, and virtue. 


Once before this country abandoned its 
position of moral international leadership. 
At that time, in 1919, Woodrow Wilson 
took his fight to save the League of Na- 
tions to the people, and in St. Louis said 
to the veterans of the first World War: 
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‘If this enterprise should fail I would feel 
like asking the Secretary of War to call 
the veterans together and I would say 
you have fought for something you didn’t 
get—and you have been betrayed and 
another war in which millions will fall 
will occur.’ Twenty years later Wilson’s 
prediction came to pass. Our action in 
regard to genocide is therefore a critical 
barometer of whether our nation this 
time will be the moral champion of in- 
ternational law and order or lead a tragic 
retreat to the old Harding isolationism 
while masking its repudiation of the re- 
sponsibility of moral world leadership 
under the blaring of anti-Communist 
trumpets. 


This must not be. In the face of its 
Kremlin competitor, America must in- 
creasingly become what our Bill of Rights 
Says we are supposed to be—“the exem- 
plary organization of a mode of life, a 
focus from which men of all nations can 
draw orientation and strength.” Only so 
can we meet the totalitarian challenge of 
Communism, and prevent such horrors 
as “Operation Murder” from ever hap- 
pening again. 














sychoanalysis vo the Whiter 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


N HIS PAPER “On the History of the 
Psycho-Analytic Movement,” Freud, 
though aware of the importance of his 
achievement, modestly insists on the sci- 
entific nature of psychoanalysis and em- 
phasizes the constant need for empirical 
observation to offset speculative vagaries. 
For psychoanalysis, as he declares, “is 
my creation. .. .” Gradually Freud came 
to the conclusion that psychoanalysis 
could not be limited to the treatment of 
nervous diseases but that it must be ex- 
tended to other areas of knowledge. After 
discovering the universality of the Oedi- 
pus complex, Freud proceeded to an an- 
alysis of the dynamics of artistic creation. 
In his Autobiography, Freud points out 
that the realm of the creative imagina- 
tion was developed as a kind of refuge 
during the difficult period of transition 
from the pleasure principle to the reality 
principle. Instincts which had to be aban- 
doned in real life could be sublimated 
and given a substitute kind of gratifica- 
tion. Though he made it clear that the 
knowledge derived from the psychoanal- 
ysis of art should not destroy aesthetic 
enjoyment, he was honest and courageous 
enough to admit that his science threw 
no light on the nature of the artistic gift 
nor on the problem of artistic technique. 
Such methodological cautions, however, 
have not restrained his more ardent and 
adventurous disciples who, “fascinated” 
perversely by the mysterious phenome- 
non of art, have gone off on a rampage of 
gratuitous speculation, scalping reputa- 
tions right and left, reducing the writer 
to the role of an ignominious and ineffec- 
tual neurotic, explaining away the mira- 








cle of creation as nothing but a sickly and 
desperate sublimation of this or that 
neurotic compulsion. 

It would be stupid to deny the im- 
mense benefits the discoveries of Freud 
have conferred on mankind. But trouble 
began when psychoanalysis developed an 
exclusive interest in the abnormal and 
viewed all of life through psychopatho- 
logical spectacles. Steadily the intrepid 
psychoanalytic pioneers pushed forward 
their explorations until they had invaded 
and “conquered” practically every out- 
post of culture, including art and litera- 
ture. Each age has its master metaphor, 
its dominant myth. That of the twentieth 
century is not science but its derivative: 
psychoanalysis. Repression, sublimation, 
fixation, castration, the Oedipus complex, 
regression: these are the hypnotic meta- 
phorical fictions of our time. Whereas the 
myth-makers of the past revealed them- 
selves unconsciously in their work, as 
Sophocles did in Oedipus Rex, the mo- 
dern artists unwisely ate of the Freudian 
apple and therefore consciously surren- 
dered their creative unconscious to the 
psychoanalytic clinical pattern. 

The discovery of the unconscious in- 
augurated a revolution in literature and 
art. Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams 
opened the gates to a fantastic and mar- 
velously fruitful dream-world. Three 
Contributions to a Theory of Sex made 
poets and novelists and dramatists aware, 
as they had never been before, of the 
central importance of the sex instinct. As 
Frederick J. Hoffman has shown in 
Freudianism and the Literary Mind, 
Freud’s theory of the libido, repression, 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE WRITER 


and the working of the mind in dreams 
and in neurotic states, furnished writers 
with new insights into the depths of the 
human personality. No one was free from 
guilt or exempt from inhibition. 

Art, at any rate, was made out to be 
analogous to the structure of the dream, 
in that it served to gratify unconscious 
impulses. Poetry, for example, was 
shown to have an inescapable association 
with sex. The creative force in art is pre- 
ponderatingly sexual. The trouble with 
psychoanalysis is that it attempts to ex- 
plain too much, applying its theories as 
a universal law to every phenomenon of 
psychic and aesthetic life. From then on, 
the psychoanalysts, ignoring Freud’s 
original words of caution, went off on a 
metapsychological spree. In The Trauma 
of Birth, Otto Rank developed the thesis 
that the birth trauma was the genesis of 
memory and the cause of every anxiety 
or fear, and that every pleasure, from the 
lowest to the highest, had as its final aim 
the re-establishment “of the intrauterine 
primal pleasure.” In art, religion, myth- 
ology, and phantasy, man returns to the 
paradisaical immobility of the intrauter- 
ine state. The Freudians maintained that 
there was an invariable connection be- 
tween neurosis and art. Art was thus 
associated with mental disease, the do- 
main of the abnormal. 

Fortunately, there were sharp notes of 
dissent against this psychoanalytic craze. 
In Art and Artist (1932), Otto Rank, 
repudiating his early views, shows that 
psychoanalysis, too dogmatic and mechan- 
istic in its method of interpretation, has 
contributed little of substantial worth to 
an understanding of the aesthetic prob- 
lem. Coming as it does from a man who 
was a pioneer in the field of applying 
psychoanalytic doctrines to literature and 
art, such a recantation is gratifying. In 
studying the creative impulse, Rank 
came to the conclusion that in the effort 
of this impulse to liberate itself from all 
ties, there was something “positively anti- 
sexual.” Art, like religion, betrays a 
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tendency toward immortality. The will to 
create is nothing but the incarnate indi- 
vidual will to achieve immortality. There 
is no urge to eternalization, which not 
only motivates artistic production but is 
inherent in the art-form itself. Rank’s 
importance lies in his thoroughgoing 
criticism of psychoanalytic aesthetics 
which played terminological variations 
upon Lombroso’s theory that genius was 
a form of insanity, except that Freud 
replaced the concept of insanity by that 
of the neurosis. 

For the faithful, orthodox Freudians 
this was, of course, unadulterated heresy. 
Not satisfied with the basic assumption 
that artistic creation is governed by the 
unconscious, they fell into curious specu- 
lative aberrations. Extremists were pre- 
pared to prove that poetry was a sublima- 
tion of sinister unconscious maladies, that 
the creative impulse was a surrogate for 
suppressed instinctual wishes. An instruc- 
tive example of the lengths to which psy- 
choanalysts will go is furnished by an 
article, “Poetry as an Oral Outlet,” by 
Dr. A. A. Brill, in which he declares that 
poetry is but the expression of the mys- 
ticism of oral eroticism. “Poetry is a sen- 
suous or mystic outlet through words, or, 
as it were, through a chewing and suck- 
ing of nice words and phrases.” Dr. Brill 
clings adamantly to the notion that the 
poet is essentially an introverted dreamer 
ruled by irrational impulses and infantile 
phantasies, one who remains fixed on a 
pregenital level. The poet, in short, is 
pathological. At least, every poet he ex- 
amined showed oral fixations. 

It is enormously refreshing to come 
across psychoanalysts who have had the 
gumption to reject these strict Freudian 
views. The most striking feature of Otto 
Rank’s deviation from Freudian ortho- 
doxy lies in his conception of the creative 
type. The artist is assigned a measure of 
autonomy, which cannot be derived from 
instinct or environment alone. He is not 
the passive resultant of the furious strug- 
gle between the id and the super-ego. 
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The creative personality is not satisfied 
with sexuality or the pro-creative func- 
tion, for these limit its creativity. The 
distinction of Erich Fromm, in Escape 
from Freedom and Man for Himself, is 
that he refused to separate psychoanal- 
ysis from sociology and anthropology, 
insisting that biological needs are ex- 
pressed in culturally determined forms. 
Unlike Freud, who stressed the central 
role of the instincts, Fromm points out 
that the creative problem begins after all 
the instinctual needs have been fulfilled. 
In short, man strives for meaning in his 
life on earth. Each one must endeavor to 
become a truly productive being. 

But these dissident voices were 
drowned out by confident dogmatists who 
applied psychoanalytic criteria mechan- 
istically and abstractly. A great number 
of Jewish doctors were attracted to the 
psychoanalytic movement. Why? It is 
hard to say, though it would be a vastly 
interesting subject to explore. In any 
event, psychoanalysts seem to be ani- 
mated by a hatred of art. With the few 
exceptions noted, they seem to despise 
the artist and feel the need to disparage 
his influence and undermine his power. 
They are determined to discover a path- 
ogenic source of the creative impulse. 
The net result of such crude reductive 
procedures is the disclosure that there is 
nothing mysterious or miraculous about 
art. It can be studied clinically, just as if 
one were examining psychoneurotics, for 
artists are patently neurotic in their fran- 
tic efforts to sublimate their frustrated 
instincts. This is the fantastic clinical 
romance that the Freudians have elabor- 
ated, and it has won many fanatical ad- 
herents. Highly curious is the fact that 
so many writers and artists themselves 
subscribe to such a doctrine, turning to 
psychoanalysis not only for therapy but 
also for creative salvation. 

Unquestionably the most intemperate 
and brash psychoanalytic iconoclast in 
this field to date is Dr. Edmund Bergler 
in his recent book, The Writer and Psy- 
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choanalysis. All that he has added to 
Freud’s views is a simple process of in- 
version. The writer does not give voice 
to his unconscious wishes but to the sec- 
ondary defences against those wishes. 
Here we have a case of cover-up, an 
ingenious alibi-system, whereby the in- 
exorable inner conscience is appeased. 
On the basis of his limited clinical ex- 
perience, Dr. Bergler is convinced that 
every writer, without exception, suffers 
from an unresolved masochistic complex, 
a passivity that springs from his relation 
to the mother. Thus the writer resorts to 
the defensive technique of playing both 
the role of the giving mother and the re- 
ceiving child. This is supposed to be the 
specific syndrome of the artist. Fantastic 
as all this sounds, it is meant to be taken 
seriously. No writer, we are solemnly 
assured, is or can be normal. And the 
writer makes all his readers fellow con- 
spirators and accomplices in his inner 
guilt. An incurable peeping Tom, the 
writer can function only when he suc- 
ceeds in convincing himself that he pos- 
sesses no voyeuristic tendencies, but that 
on the contrary he is an exhibitionist. 
That is the nature of his defence mecha- 
nism. 

Hence Dr. Bergler energetically justi- 
fies the practice of applying psychoanal- 
ytic categories to the work and personal- 
ity of writers. He takes it for granted that 
writers are, in their work, pre-occupied 
with abnomal human reactions. No po- 
etry, we are told, ever deals with the 
subject of normality. “Since the writer 
himself is a neurotic with a self-engen- 
dered self-cure, he is describing pathol- 
ogy, whether he knows it or not.” This is 
the midsummer night’s madness that is 
palmed off as a sober, documented con- 
tribution to the science of aesthetics. At 
no time are we given a clear-cut, satisfy- 
ing definition of normality so that, by 
comparison, we can determine wherein 
the writer falls short and in what his 
alleged neurotic aberration consists. One 
must have extraordinary self-assurance 
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to write about such terribly complex 
matters with such dogmatic finality. Why 
writers in particular should be tormented 
by these neurotic plagues Dr. Bergler 
never makes convincingly clear. Do men 
in other walks of life—psychoanalysts, 
for example—also suffer from the harpies 
of inner guilt? And if writers suffer a 
psychological block because their inner 
conscience refuses to accept the alibi they 
have provided, do psychoanalysts who 
write (and Dr. Bergler is a copious writer 
of books and articles) also come up 
against a psychological block, or are they 
professionally immune? Who will psy- 
choanalyze the psychoanalysts and criti- 
cally examine their concept of normality? 
(It has already been done in part by 
Jung, Karen Horney, Otto Rank, and 
Erich Fromm.) 

Creative writing, according to the Ber- 
glerian lexicon, is a game of psychoanal- 
ytic chess, a species of Machiavellian 
skulduggery, full of “complex” disguises, 
defences, and counter-defences. The only 
one who can penetrate this labyrinth of 
ambivalent impulses in conflict is the 
psychoanalyst. He can plumb the depths 
of the unconscious and answer the riddle 
of the sphinx. Dr. Bergler admits that 
there are real writers, men who create 
out of inner necessity. But what is this 
inner necessity? Nothing but the adroit 
and compulsive substitution of exhibition- 
ism for voyeurism, the appeasement of 
the inexorable conscience. What drives 
the writer, according to this view, is the 
fact that as a child he hated and rebelled 
against his dependence on the all-power- 
ful mother. Having suffered a grievous 
narcissistic wound, he proceeds to negate 
the existence of the mother who has 
offended him, and himself becomes the 
autarchic mother. By giving and at the 
same time receiving the flowing milk of 
words he cures his psychic sickness. This 
is the specious theory which is spun out 
to the lengths of a tedious, loosely or- 
ganized, and prosy book, The Writer and 
Psychoanalysis (Doubleday, $3.50). Any 
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resemblance between Dr. Bergler’s irre- 
sponsible theorizing and the actual cre- 
ative process is pure coincidence. 

If challenged on the score of validity, 
Dr. Bergler can always fall back on his 
thirty-six case histories as irrefutable 
evidence. But if the writer betrays him- 
self in his work, it is even truer to say 
that a psychoanalyst venturing into the 
no-man’s land of aesthetics gives himself 
away completely by his insights and in- 
terpretations. We do learn much about 
the psychoanalyst’s unconscious bias (is 
there anything wrong in using the theory 
of the unconscious against psychoanalysts 
themselves? Presumably they, too, are 
governed in their writing by unconscious 
forces) when he proceeds to evaluate art. 
Dr. Bergler maintains, in the face of all 
the facts, that the writer, because of his 
involvement in his own conflicts, is not 
vitally concerned with social reality or 
with problems of justice. Such an incred- 
ible assumption is, of course, never put 
to the empirical test. How does it apply 
to works like The Iliad, Faust, The Magic 
Mountain, Dead Souls, The Possessed, 
Prometheus Unbound, Don Juan, War 
and Peace? Dr. Bergler is not interested 
in such “practical” aesthetic considera- 
tions but in portraying the writer as 
hopelessly neurotic, an infant crying in 
the night and with no language but a cry, 
battling against the spooks and shadows 
of his own tormented conscience. This is 
the way in which the value of literature 
is constantly minimized. Dr. Bergler even 
goes ahead to put the notorious tribe of 
critics in their place, showing that criti- 
cism is not a science and that the critic 
is usually an inhibited writer himself. 

After thus decapitating the critics, the 
unsparing and destructively efficient Dr. 
Bergler demonstrates conclusively the 
egregious folly of Shelley’s pronounce- 
ment that the poet is the unacknowledged 
legislator of mankind. Not so at all. Only 
by accident does it happen that the solu- 
tion the writer hits upon for resolving 
his inner conflicts is suitable tc the people 
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of his time. Far from being an objective 
observer and leader of his age, the writer 
is but a pathetic neurotic working his 
defence mechanisms for all they are 
worth, and without knowing, really, what 
he is about. This is the kind of sadistic 
maltreatment to which writers are ex- 
posed in this book, and without much 
fear of retaliation. 

It is ironic, a sad commentary on the 
intellectual bankruptcy of our time, that 
such hare-brained shenanigans of psycho- 
analytic casuistry are permitted to go on 
unchecked. What is even worse is the 
fact that writers are willing to be blud- 
geoned into ideological submission by 
such Lord High Executioners. Psychoan- 
alysis has become the opium of the liter- 
ati. If they become strongly addicted to 
this drug, they are lost. It is time for the 
writers of the world to unite and throw 
off the neurotic chains imposed on them 
by psychoanalytic Grand Inquisitors. 
They have nothing to lose, even accord- 
ing to Dr. Bergler, but their neurotic 
alibis, and that they can well do without. 
One dreads to think of the harm this 
pseudo-scientific jargon will inflict on 
innocent and _ impressionable young 
writers, for “science” is presumed to be 
infallible. Dr. Bergler’s picture of the 
writer is a howling travesty, not without 
a tincture of malice. Writers are repre- 
sented as being staggeringly naive, inept, 
ineffectual, profoundly ignorant of the 
inner meaning and motivation of the 
characters they project. They have no 
insight into the operations of the dynamic 
unconscious. They understand nothing of 
the psychology of love. As for normal 
writers, that is a gratuitous myth, a con- 
tradiction in terms. “I have never en- 
countered a normal writer, either in my 
office, or in private life, or in studying 
the life histories of writers. I doubt if 
anyone has met such a phenomenon as a 
‘normal’ writer. Normal people just don’t 
feel impelled to write.” That is that. One 
wonders what so-called “normal” people 
do feel impelled to do. Write books ex- 
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posing the neurotic character traits of 
writers? 

Dr. Bergler is convinced of the sound- 
ness of his views, even though they do 
not happen to coincide with those of other 
psychoanalytic practitioners. He ends this 
extraordinary volume with the piously 
aggressive wish that future generations 
of writers “will enter analysis as a matter 
of course, as part of their training for a 
complex profession.” Which goes to prove 
that it pays to advertise. 

Dr. Bergler’s book is dubious in its 
method, its logic, and above all, in its 
conclusions. To establish a common de- 
nominator drawn from thirty-six clinical 
cases is to assume more than can possiblv 
be proved by genuine scientific methods. 
How can Dr. Bergler prove that the 
writers he treated were truly representa- 
tive or genuinely talented? Are we to 
take his word for it? After all, he is the 
one who passes value-judgment. If he 
charges that critics are as a rule inhibited 
writers filled with unconscious resent- 
ment against less inhibited and more suc- 
cessful creative minds, we have an illum- 
inating clue to his own motivations. Per- 
haps he is himself an inhibited writer, 
and these sorry investigations constitute 
his act of revenge. When he maintains 
that critics would be better critics if they 
learned something about psychiatry, one 
can only retort, in all fairness, that psy- 
choanalysts would be far better critics if 
they learned something about literature 
and the art of literary criticism. 





Whatever may be the limitations 
which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we 
believe that the great State University 
of Wisconsin should ever encourage that 
continual and fearless sifting and win- 
nowing by which alone the truth can 
be found. 


Regents of The University of Wisconsin 


Mere Chagall 


“Art is in some way a mission—and 
don’t be afraid of this old world.” 
—CHAGALL 
WW eer if no Mare Chagall had 
been born at Vitebsk, Russia, 


on July 7, 1889? 


With less than a decade separating the 
artist from the Biblical three-score and 
ten, it might be worth while to evaluate 
what he has given to the world so far. It 
is, however, not easy to approach this 
task in a detached unemotional manner. 
For although Chagall actually has not 
added any new technique to art, nor 
manifested an amazing variety of changes 
like Picasso, his work has been a center 
of heated controversy ever since his 
colorful canvasses began to brighten the 
galleries of Europe. 


Take the attitude of his native country 
toward his work. As a Jew and avant- 
garde artist, Chagall could not expect 
much encouragement from Tsarist Rus- 
sia which was a hundred years behind 
the times in artistic taste. At the out- 
break of World War I, Chagall left West- 
ern Europe to volunteer in the Russian 
Army. Subsequently he managed to get 
along with the Soviets for a few years. 
He was even made commissar-director of 
his own art school at Vitebsk. But when 
the officials noticed that he taught the 
good townsfolk to paint men and women 
and cows flying across the sky, instead 
of portraits of Marx and Lenin (the artist 
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By ALFRED WERNER 


even unwisely admitted knowing nothing 
of Marx “except that he was a Jew and 
had a long, white beard”) he was curtly 
dismissed. Eventually, Chagall returned 
to Paris to settle there for good. It is no 
coincidence that Moscow’s Museum of 
Western Art which, by the mid-thirties, 
had acquired forty works by Matisse, 
and thirty-eight by Picasso, not to men- 
tion lesser modernists, did not bother to 
obtain Chagalls: in the land of “Social- 
istic Realism” Surrealism, or anything 
reminiscent of it, is taboo. Upon the order 
of Alexander Gerasimov, president of the 
Academy of Arts and secretary-general 
of the Artists’ Union, even the paintings 
made by Chagall for the State Jewish 
Theater in Moscow had to be removed 
from public display as “representative of 
the bourgeois decaying art of the decay- 
ing West.” Said Chagall in his autobi- 
ography: “Neither Imperial Russia nor 
the Russia of the Soviets needs me. I am 
§ncomprehensible, strange to them. I am 
certain that Rembrandt loves me.” 


He was persona grata in the Weimar 
Republic where the Expressionists, not 
entirely without reason, claimed him for 
their own, and one-man shows at Berlin, 
Cologne, and Dresden were big affairs. 
However, when the Nazis came to power, 
his works loomed conspicuously in an 
exhibition designed to subject all modern- 
ists to scorn and ridicule, and aptly 
termed “Degenerate Art.” But curiously 
enough, and in spite of all their hypocrit- 
ical denunciation of his work, the Nazis 
did not mind selling the Chagalls they 
had confiscated to neutral Switzerland. 
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As for Goering, he was not above incor- 
porating a few in his own private collec- 
tion. Now, in post-war Germany, many 
young artists have discovered this “de- 
generate” master, and have permitted 
themselves to be influenced by this 
foreigner. 

France, where Chagall has spent a 
total of twenty-five years, gave a royal 
welcome to the master, on his return to 
Paris from his New York exile in 1947. 
Last spring a special room in the Museé 
de Art Moderne was dedicated to his 
works—an honor he shares with only 
three living artists: Braque, Matisse, 
and Picasso. But originally he was an 
outsider, and a rugged individualist even 
in Paris. Shortly before World War I his 
painting, Dedicated to My Fiancée, had 
to be withdrawn from the Salon des Inde- 
pendants on the charge of pornography. 
And as late as 1930 French critics were 
rebuking the publisher Vollard for hav- 
ing assigned the illustration of a national 
classic like La Fontaine’s Fables to an 
“Oriental” like Chagall. 

If it took tolerant art-loving France 
many years to digest and like the 
strangely spiced dishes served by Chagall, 
it is not surprising that in more conserv- 
ative countries like England and the USA 
the controversy as to whether Chagall is 
a Saint George who slew the dragon of 
unimaginative realism, or a cold-blooded 
faker, has not yet been ended. As re- 
cently as two years ago Eardley Knollys, 
a noted British critic, writing on the 
Chagall exhibition at London’s Tate Gal- 
lery, summed up his feelings as follows: 
“We are slapped in the face by a vortex 
of symbols, blaring out messages which 
may intrigue Freudian scientists and 
American women’s clubs, but can give 
little pleasure to lovers of fine paintings.” 
In the opinion of this conservative the 
show rooms throbbed with “a general air 
of levitation and irresponsibility.” New 
York’s first Chagall show, in 1926, was a 
flop. Twenty years later his retrospective 
exhibition at New York’s Museum of 
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Modern Art was a social event of un- 
paralleled grandeur, but most of the 
snobs and nabobs who came merely to 
view what bore a Parisian stamp of ap- 
proval, clandestinely shook their heads 
in bewilderment. Some of them were not 
even willing to go along with Thomas 
Craven, dean of conservative critics, who 
damned him with faint praise: “His dis- 
orderly (sic!) conceptions would be ri- 
diculous, if they did not convey a little 
of the vagabond poetry and the pathos of 
his uprooted soul.” 

Yet Chagall fans—like the writer of 
this article—refuse to believe that the 
scornful “No,” uttered by Messrs. Knollys 
and Craven, is going to put an end to the 
Chagall controversy. They think, instead, 
that the artist belongs to that relatively 
small number of epoch-making painters 
who have dared to expand the traditional 
area assigned to art. They also claim for 
Chagall that, in addition to being an out- 
standing artist, he has managed to trans- 
late an Eastern philosophy of life, inher- 
ited from his ancestors, into pictorial 
signs and symbols comprehensible to 
western man. 

Art historians are likely to be mean to 
an individual who, like Chagall, makes 
it difficult, or impossible, to pigeon-hole 
him. After all, ninety percent of all art 
historians do not really care to get to the 
bottom of an artistic creation. They are 
content to shove an artist into a drawer 
of their metal filing cabinet, or to pin a 
label on him as though he were a dried 
flower or a dead insect. Alas, Chagall 
baffled all critics and scholars from the 
very moment he arrived at Paris with a 
few “crazy” canvasses produced at St. 
Petersburg. Was he going to be absorbed 
by Cubism? He could not help being in- 
fluenced by the Cubists. But his poetical 
pseudo-Cubism, with easily recognizable 
subject matter, was not to the liking of 
the orthodox who mercilessly and me- 
chanically whittled down life and emo- 
tion to geometric patterns. A forerunner 
of surrealism? It is true that the magic 
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word “surreel” was coined by Guilleme 
Apollinaire spellbound at the first sight 
of Chagall’s paintings. It is also true that 
the very Pope of Surrealism, the poet 
André Breton, paid him the compliment 
of saying that with Chagall “the meta- 
phor made its triumphant return into 
modern painting.” Nevertheless, the Rus- 
sian Jew’s soul revolted against this 
Surrealist’s Manifesto: 

“We intend to express the real function 
of thought through psychic automatism 
either in writing, or orally, or in any 
other way. We shall have a dictatorship 
of thought without any control being 
exercised by reason, and it shall be out- 
side the scope of aesthetics or morality...” 

To this very day Chagall has been 
defending himself against the never- 
ceasing tenacious attempts to stick the 
label “surrealist” upon him. True, he 
generously admits that his works are 
“pictorial arrangements of images that 
obsess me.” But he cares little for those 
Surrealists who claim that their works 
are the spontaneous outpourings of the 
unconscious, and even less for those who, 
catering to a general trend, cynically 
crowd their canvasses with Freudian 
symbols. Answering the more sincere 
among the Surrealists, he declared: 
“Fantastic or illogical as the construction 
of my pictures may seem, I would be 
alarmed to think that I had conceived 
them through an admixture of auto- 
matism.” Determined always to remain 
the master of his fate, the captain of his 
soul, he went on to say: 

“Even if by automatism one has suc- 
ceeded in composing some good pictures 
or in writing some good poems, that does 
not justify us in setting it up as a 
method. .... I am afraid that as a con- 
scious method, automatism engenders 
automatism.” 

In other words, Chagall insists upon 
being the demiurge, building his world 
out of apparently disparate elements, 
namely, the countless recollections, hopes, 
fears, and frustrations, tumbling around 
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helter-skelter in his mind. And while he 
does not quite fit the surrealist label, it 
is not correct to classify him as an ex- 
pressionist, a folk-artist, or a primitive, 
either. Like the giants Seurat and Ce- 
zanne—though he is not of their stature 
—Chagall is a phenomenon sui generis. 
Unable to circumscribe this individualist 
by comparing him to others, a French 
critic even coined the term “la Chagallité” 
for the sum total of his being. But while 
the term itself is only a few years old, 
“la Chagallité” existed as long ago as 
1910 when the young Russian firebrand 
first arrived in Paris. A colleague who 
had also come to Paris about the same 
time, desperately said to Chagall: “Poor 
us! What can we do, what can we accom- 
plish here? Everything has been said 
and said again! Let’s buy a ticket and go 
back!” But Marc thought differently: 
“Why take anything from anyone else?” 

Thus, he refused to be browbeaten by 
the Cubists, with their sterile “Cylinder, 
Sphere, Cone” theory. Boldly, he re- 
introduced poetry into painting; he felt 
that it was “necessary to change nature 
not only materially and from the outside, 
but also from within, ideologically, neces- 
sary: Chagall is neither a poet-painter 
a la Rossetti or Blake, anxious to illus- 
trate his literary conceptions, nor does 
he belong in the category of certain skil- 
ful charlatans who, for the benefit of rich 
snobs, are trying to translate Freud, 
Kafka, or Sartre into oils! 

At the risk of being misunderstood, 
this writer ventures to put forth the 
thesis that Chagall was able to preserve 
his peculiar treasure, “la Chagallité,” 
merely because he was able to retain his 
childish naiveté and its concomitant 
phantasy, even in the sophisticated salons 
of the great cities in which he moved. 
But if he happens to see the world with 
the half frightened, half amused eyes of 
a brilliant child, his hands are definitely 
not those of a child. In a blasé world he 
was able to retain his childhood mem- 
ories, and conjure them up at will, with- 
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out benefit of a Freudian couch. “To a 
striking degree, perhaps paralleled only 
by James Joyce in the field of language,” 
in the praise of a leading psychoanalyst, 
“he has heightened the capacity to trans- 
port his symbolic imagery, unalloyed by 
rational contrivances, from the uncon- 
scious to his canvas.” 

But while his art has been imitated 
again and again, Chagall, who functions 
outside the Ecole de Paris, has founded 
no school of his own as Picasso has done. 
It remains to be seen whether or not he 
was a trail-blazer, liberating future 
artists from the fear of “literature.” As 
far as the public is concerned, it is even 
slower to grant painting the degree of 
freedom reluctantly granted to writers 
like Joyce. Perhaps Chagall will always 
remain a special case in modern art, a 
case of the pure and simple in heart, as 
opposed to cerebral geniuses like Picasso. 
Perhaps it would be impossible to dupli- 
cate Chagall, even if one were to produce 
again the Judengasse of Vitebsk in the 
*nineties. 

For this we must understand, too, that 
no other artist has as strongly and as 
successfully resisted being absorbed by 
Paris, that gay seducer of modern artists. 
Picasso, Modigliani, Soutine and many 
others became French not only in their 
passports, but also by artistic adoption; 
even Foujita, though he used the brush 
of a Japanese, chose the themes of the 
West. But Chagall has always been a 
child of the ghetto. Many art historians 
have quite incorrectly dubbed him a 
Russian, unaware of the unbridgeable 
social gulf that separated the Chagalls 
from the Ivanovs. This writer, at least, is 
unable to notice any affinity between the 
only genuine Russian art, the Icons, and 
“la Chagallité” (in a lecture, delivered 
in this country some years ago, Chagall 
had this to say on the subject: “I recog- 
nized the quality of some great creations 
of the icon tradition—for example, the 
work of Rublev. But this was essentially 
a religious [i.e. Christian.] . . . art; and, 
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as such, it remained strange to me”). 
Misleading, too, are attempts to link 
Chagall closely to Russian literature, 
especially to Gogol. It is true that he 
brilliantly illustrated Dead Souls. But is 
he really “un frere de Gogol,” as André 
Salmon suggests? Gogol, the initiator of 
Russian realistic prose, had a warped 
pathological soul, and a tragic inner con- 
flict almost drove him to madness. In his 
work, there is a great deal of horror, and 
it is filled with devils, spooks, evil spirits, 
sorcery, and witchcraft. 

But while Chagall is not unaware of 
the plight of the masses, social satire is 
absent from his work. Nor is his humor 
the biting irony of an Anatole France. 
Provided Chagall is at home on this globe 
—and not suspended somewhere between 
earth and high heaven—his home is 
still the ghetto of Vitebsk, as it existed 
before it was totally destroyed by the 
Nazis. It is significant that when the 
artist wanted to express his love of Paris 
he fondly, if oddly, resorted to the phrase 
“Mon second Vitebsk.” Don’t be fooled 
by the Eiffel tower, or even by the Nor- 
man steeple of Orgeval (his present 
home in France), turning up on some of 
his canvasses: they merely help to ac- 
centuate the contrast between the West- 
ern world (which can never understand), 
and the East (which fills up the bulk of 
his paintings). 

Yet “la Chagallité” is not a matter of 
geography alone. It is a concern of the 
spirit, and if the artist has a brother in 
spirit at all, it is not the grimly pessimistic 
Gogol, but Baal Shem Tov, the saintly 
redeemer of Eastern European Jewry. 
Peculiarly, few of the critics have paid 
due attention to the master’s Hasidic 
background. Perhaps this should not 
come as a surprise in a world which may 
have heard of Mithraism or Manichaeism 
but knows absolutely nothing of that most 
amiable of living faiths, namely, Hasid- 
ism, the mystic religious movement 
within Judaism. 

In his autobiography Chagall refers to 
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some members of his family who were 
strict followers of the Baal Shem Tov. 
The latter was a poorly educated, but 
saintly Ukrainian Jew who, towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, led the 
revolt of the masses, untutored but full 
of metaphysical thirst, against the rigid 
and often shallow rationalism of the 
trained scholars. It was he who taught 
his followers how to live in beauty and 
happiness, and in joy and nearness to 
God—each man working, walking, drink- 
ing, loving in bliss. He established new 
relationships between man and reality, 
man and God, asserting that a “holy 
spark” was concealed everywhere and in 
everything; that to live meant to rise 
from the lowest to the highest existence, 
and that evil and good were not entirely 
different qualities, but that both came 
from God, like the thornbush and the 
fire: “It is for man to let the thornbush 
be completely penetrated by the fire. It 
is for him to bind the lust of the tempta- 
tion itself to God.” 

We have to inquire into Hasidism to 
understand the man who has painted the 
roosters crowing for joy. It is a philos- 
ophy of love—and Chagall is the painter 
of love. He adores the men and scenery 
of his native country, despite the blows 
and pogroms he witnessed there. He loves 
flowers and animals, he loves love. There 
is sadness in his paintings—but rarely 
the agony of unlimited despair. There is 
always a metaphysical hope deeper than 
the platitude about the cloud and the 
silver lining. If he paints a beggar in 
snow, he puts a fiddle in his hands, and 
if he sets a mournful rabbi on the canvas, 
he adds to this symbol of sorrow an in- 
nocent white cow, a symbol of the peace 
of the Universe. 

Or take the painting called The Revo- 
lution: one side of the picture is crammed 
with peasants at war, the other with 
peasants at peace. In the center sits a 
moody rabbi, a samovar is boiling in the 
snow, a man is standing upside down on 
one hand so that he may hold a flag aloft 
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with his feet. Does all this make sense? 
Not to a Philistine, perhaps. Yet people 
who seek not only photographic fidelity 
in paintings will read a message in that 
canvas: the world has gone topsy-turvy, 
but it is still a good world, for man is 
essentially good, man is a grown child, 
preferring the boisterous carnival atmos- 
phere, come what may. 

This metaphysical optimism is also 
evident in the religious paintings, pro- 
duced around a benign suffering Christ 
whom the artist loves with all humility 
of his good soul. In The Descent from the 
Cross one of the persons, taking Christ 
from the Cross is, significantly, painted 
with the head of a rooster: you see, even 
the simple animals love the Prince of 
Peace. Or take The Martyr, which he 
finished in France after the catastrophe 
of 1940: it shows the Jew Jesus on a 
cross surrounded by figures and animals 
of the burning Russian village; yet even 
in this portrayal of today’s cataclysm the 
fiddler is not absent. 

Schopenhauer would be shocked—this 
philosopher of pessimism who disliked 
the Jews because of their optimism which 
he called “ruchlos,” nefarious. Yet Cha- 
gall—who, undoubtedly, never read The 
World as Will and Idea—prefers the 
dogma of the Judengasse of yore: A liv- 
ing dog is better than a dead lion, and 
sorrow only clouds any communication 
with God. 

Anyone somewhat familiar with the 
artist’s milieu will marvel at his faculty 
of faithfully rendering the atmosphere of 
Eastern European Jewry, Hasidic or 
otherwise, with the lighting of the 
candles; the men moaning and sighing in 
their white prayer shawls; the merry- 
makers of the Purim festival, turning 
somersaults and showing tricks; and, 
above all, the religious dances of the men. 
Baal Shem himself called for prayer ac- 
companied by physical ecstasy, since 
dancing and singing would bring about 
the necessary unity with God. Asked to 
which of the other arts the craftsmanship 
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of Chagall is most closely related, this 
writer would name the dance. We have 
in mind the Hasidic dance in a shul, 
which begins slowly with a definite touch 
of sadness, and gradually assumes faster 
rhythms, until it reaches a climax in a 
state of veritable ecstasy. It is no coinci- 
dence that the ballet plays a certain role 
in Chagall’s work. Is the Hasidic dance 
he watched as a boy or, even participated 
in, still “in his blood?” One recalls the 
rapture with which a New York Times 
critic referred to the scenery and cos- 
tumes designed by Chagall for a Metro- 
politan Opera Ballet several years ago: 
“They (the designs) are overwhelming, and in 
front of them the conventional human being 
looks insignificant and the traditional dance 
d’ecole faintly foolish. He (Chagall) created a 
naive and irresponsible world without gravity 
or function, in which the subconscious [the 
writer means: the Unconscious ] reigns with 
such unquestioning authority as to achieve an 
appearance of sweet reasonableness. In such a 
world only creatures of similar mold can move 
without being rank intruders; perhaps ideally 
they should be some of Gordon Craig’s ueber- 
marionetten, but in any case they must cer- 
tainly move in the Chagallian idiom.” 


Has the world, then, benefited by “la 
Chagallité,” by the “Chagallian idiom?” 
It seems so. This artist has opened new 
vistas, rich and joyful, not only for his 
colleagues, but for all mankind, regard- 
less of origin or creed. Above all, it is not 
only the privilege of a few sophisticated 
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ones to “understand” his works. Perhaps 
“explanations,” proferred by some long- 
haired critics have spoiled the fun for 
many to whom the merrymaker of 
Vitebsk and Orgeval had addressed him- 
self. For, actually, his work can be under- 
stood with the heart; it is within the 
grasp of the simple-minded, the ignorant, 
the children—all who can understand 
that a man can fly without an airplane, 
all who can enjoy Charlie Chaplin’s 
movies, or a circus. Chagall’s world is 
closed permanently only to those who 
stubbornly insist that two and two make 
four: “Pedestrians, keep off! .. .” 
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FTER Woodrow Wilson’s death, there 
AV enveese the extremely informa- 
tive life and letters of Colonel 
Edward M. House by Charles Seymour, 
filling in a gap in the Wilson story which 
completely changed the prevailing view- 
point regarding the influences around the 
ex-president. Now Sherwood presents an 
equally-well documented account of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the new Col- 
onel House—Harry Hopkins. Much more 
intelligent and dramatic than House, the 
straight-forward Iowa-born Hopkins had 
a far more wholesome effect on FDR than 
did the Texan banker on Wilson. Yet, 
the McCormick-Patterson-Hearst stereo- 
type of Harry Hopkins as a sinister, irre- 
sponsible stringpuller in national and in- 
ternational affairs had an amazing vogue 
in our press for years. Did not Colonel 
McCormick prove to his own satisfaction 
that Hopkins had converted relief into 
cynical boondoggling and _ patronage? 
Later on, the World’s Greatest News- 
paper went on to “prove” that Hopkins 
intended to make our war effort the cam- 
ouflage for the New Deal’s plot to con- 
vert this country into a socialist state. 
Little wonder that Hopkins regarded 
McCormick as the leader of the vanguard 
of reaction. 


This story, which will give the reader 
more of a feeling of being behind the 
scenes of the New Deal than any other 
that has appeared so far, shows surpris- 
ingly enough that Hopkins’ enemies were 


* Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History, 
by Robert E, Sherwood. Harper & Brothers, 
934 pp. $6.00. 
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far from wrong when they surmised his 
extraordinary influence upon the White 
House—though their inferences as to his 
Machiavellianism are completely mis- 
taken and vicious. No other man proved 
so completely a spokesman for FDR, 
whether in the press conferences, the con- 
ventions, or privately before Churchill 
or Stalin as did Hopkins. At the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1940, when the 
Farleyites were in rebellion and attempt- 
ing to stop Wallace from getting the vice- 
presidential nomination, Hopkins directed 
the administration’s fight to nominate 
Wallace. During the depression days, Hop- 
kins spent himself, presaging an early 
grave, to convince Congress and the 
country of the need for adequate and 
social reform. 


Amusingly, the Hopkins story as Roose- 
velt’s confidant begins with the plot of 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner.” One 
day in May, 1940, when Hopkins was in- 
vited to have dinner at the White House, 
he developed a headache and was per- 
suaded to stay overnight. He stayed three 
and a half years! Did Kaufman and Hart 
get their idea from this Hopkins adven- 
ture? He came to be FDR’s alter ego, 
even cleverly outwitting the secret ser- 
vice staff to conspire with the president 
to break his dietary regime by smuggling 
a bag of peanuts to him—which was 
gratefully received! Despite his frail 
health and the cancer which was gnawing 
at his vitals, Hopkins, armed with a 
satchel of medications, flew to London, 
Paris, Moscow, and China on the most 
imperative errands. During the darkest 
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days of the fall of France, he disagreed 
with pessimistic diplomats like William 
C. Bullitt, our French ambassador, and 
Kennedy in London to insist that Eng- 
land would continue to fight and that the 
United States must take all the risks in- 
volved in the Lend-lease program. Few 
were as determinedly anti-fascist as he 
during the era of isolationism when FDR 
could make no major decision on foreign 
policy without considering the belliger- 
ent isolationists. 


So great was Hopkins’ influence that 
on one occasion he even countermanded 
the President’s overseas cable because he 
felt that it would endanger our inter- 
national relations; fortunately, the Presi- 
dent agreed on the wisdom of his move 
and so the Iowan’s head was spared. One 
surprising piece of information is that 
Roosevelt, back in 1940, was ready to 
throw his support to the presidential 
nomination of Hopkins, once the third 
term seemed unlikely, and Hopkins took 
this hope for the presidency very seriously 
despite the fact that he was living on 
borrowed time. 


Hopkins got along famously with 
Churchill, who frequently used the trans- 
Atlantic cable to get an authoritative 
explanation of FDR’s moves from him. 
The Prime Minister knew that it was 
necessary to win over Hopkins if he 
wished to convince FDR; on the other 
hand, Hopkins, unlike the usually paro- 
chially-minded diplomat, sounded Chur- 
chill to make sure that England was ask- 
ing for enough to win her battle against 
Hitler. When the USSR charged that 
England was stealing Lend-lease supplies 
destined for Russia, it was Hopkins’ job 
to mollify the Kremlin. The charge of 
theft, incidentally, was based upon a mis- 
understanding between the Allies. Far 
less successful was Hopkins in buttering 
General de Gaulle, the humorless spokes- 
man of France who claimed to be a com- 
bination of Joan of Arc and Clemenceau 
—FDR is reported to have said privately 
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that De Gaulle must decide to be one or 
the other, he couldn’t be both! 


Readers will be most interested today 
in reading the lengthy sections on Russo- 
American relations. Here again Hopkins 
proved an ideal emissary who won the 
complete trust—so it seems— of Stalin. 
Hopkins had no illusions about the Soviet 
brand of democracy and he quickly com- 
prehended the peculiar psychology of 
suspicion among Soviet diplomats. In 
1942, for example, when the State De- 
partment tried to insist that the USSR 
sign the 1929 Geneva Convention regard- 
ing the treatment of prisoners of war, he 
saw the futility of getting anywhere on 
a question involving the inspection of the 
Russian interior where many camps were 
located. “You don’t have to know much 
about Russia,” he wrote, “or for that 
matter, Germany, to know that there 
isn’t a snowball’s chance in hell for either 
Russia or Germany to permit the Inter- 
national Red Cross really to inspect any 
prison camp.” On Lend-Lease aid, Hop- 
kins did much to reassure Stalin that the 
West was anxious to help and did not 
intend to sell the USSR down the river 
to Hitler. 


One interesting sidelight is the evi- 
dence regarding Stalin’s (and Vishin- 
sky’s) inability to understand public 
opinion in a democracy. The Marshall 
even admitted his suspicion that the 
Allies cited their public opinion as ob- 
stacles to certain agreements only as a 
convenient excuse. On one occasion, he 
replied to the American argument that 
“nothing could be done against public 
opinion” by insisting that the State De- 
partment merely issue propaganda to 
change it. Vishinsky’s obtuseness to the 
meaning of public opinion in a demo- 
cracy is best illustrated in one of his 
comments to an American diplomat that 
the American people ought to be taught 
to obey their leaders! Both Stalin and 
Vishinsky believed that American reluc- 
tance to accept the fact of Soviet absorp- 
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tion of the Baltic states could be over- 
come by deliberate propaganda from 
Washington. 


One Drew Pearson myth that has been 
widely circulated to the damage of the 
Administration is the story that Ameri- 
can detachments which had prematurely 
entered Berlin ahead of the Russians felt 
compelled to withdraw in deference to an 
agreement at Yalta that the Reds enter 
first. Hopkins found this tale completely 
false. The reason General Bradley stop- 
ped at the Elbe without advancing on 
Berlin despite his strong desire to do so 
was simply because his supplies were 
wholly inadequate for the effort. 


Another oft-quoted “fact” about Stalin 
which is inferentially denied by the Rus- 
sian leader is that he had never left 
Russia in his life, unlike Lenin, Trotsky, 
and other Soviet leaders. Stalin, com- 
menting upon the docility of Germans, 
even of German radicals, mentions his 
stay in Leipzig in 1907. At that time he 
waited vainly for 200 Germans to attend 
his demonstration and later found that 
they had been delayed because they had 
waited with extraordinary patience for 
the ticket agent to stamp their tickets so 
that they could leave. In regard to Hitler 
himself, Stalin declared his belief that he 
was no madman, but an able, if primitive, 
type of individual. Hitler’s major error, 
he believed, was his decision to attack 
the USSR. 


The Hopkins papers bear out the fact 
that no sinister concessions were made 
by Roosevelt at Yalta. Incidentally, the 
forthcoming Stettinius papers, so the re- 
viewer understands, will substantiate this 
point. Although Roosevelt later com- 
plained that language seemed to mean 
different things to the Soviet leaders, he 
was then optimistic in believing that he 
had safeguarded the independence of the 
Baltic and Balkan states (aside from 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia). The 
promise of “free and unfettered” elec- 
tions seemed clear enough at the time. 
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away from the Yalta meeting stressing 
the American agreement that the new 
Baltic governments, though including 
some representatives of democratic par- 
ties, would be definitely friendly to Rus- 
sia. The Kremlin went about insuring 
“friendliness” among the Poles, Ruman- 
ians, Hungarians, and others in their own 
way. Still, Hopkins found Stalin person- 
ally rather easy to negotiate with, far 
more inclined to drop technicalities and 
formalities than Molotov and Vishinsky. 
In fact, the chief war-time fear of Hop- 
kins was that Stalin might die and leave 
behind him some of the wooden-headed, 
fanatical chiefs of the Polit-Buro to deal 
with. “We felt sure,” Hopkins wrote, 
“that we could count on him (Stalin) to 
be reasonable and sensible and under- 
standing—but we could never be sure 
who or what might be in back of him 
there in the Kremlin.” 


Roosevelt lived just long enough to 
feel some of the trials and difficulties that 
were to come with the interpretation of 
the Yalta agreements. The news from 
Poland and Rumania was already omin- 
ous. The recent testimony of Byrnes in 
Speaking Frankly confirms the fact that 
FDR intended to be firm as well as tol- 
erant. Byrnes has revealed—somewhat in 
contrast with Sherwood’s depiction of a 
pessimistic FDR—that the president had 
this to write to Churchill on the day of 
his death, “I would minimize the general 
Soviet problem as much as possible be- 
cause these problems, in one form or 
another, seem to arise every day and 
most of them straighten out. ... We must 
be firm, however, and our course thus 
far is correct.” 


After FDR’s death, Hopkins seemed to 
lose his tenuous grasp on life, but before 
his death he managed to fulfill a remark- 
able mission to Russia. At the request of 
President Truman, who was worried 
over the steady deterioration of relations 
with Russia, Hopkins left for Moscow, 
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chosen because he seemed to be the most 
authentic link with FDR and because he 
was trusted by Stalin. In a lengthy, frank 
series of conferences, Hopkins and Stalin 
spoke in detail on the difficulties which 
were bringing the Iron Curtain phrase 
into prominence. 


Stalin began by saying that he would 
not be hypocritical in citing Russian 
“public opinion” as a justification for 
Soviet policy, but that he admitted that 
“Soviet governmental circles” were 
deeply perturbed over certain tendencies 
in recent American foreign policies. The 
chief items he had in mind were these: 
Why had the U. S. invited Argentina to 
the San Francisco Conference despite 
a previous understanding with Russia 
to the contrary? Why was France being 
admitted to Big Three equality on the 
reparations commission? Why was Amer- 
ican public opinion so hostile to Soviet 
policy in Poland? Why was Lend-Lease 
curtailed in such an “unfortunate and 
even brutal” manner? Was this intended 
to be pressure on Russia to soften the 
USSR internally? Finally, why was the 
part of the German fleet earmarked for 
the USSR being held up? Once more, the 
whole barrage of suspicions which had 
been skillfully parried during the war 
with Germany was opened anew. In typ- 
ical peasant style, Stalin revealed a feel- 
ing of inferiority that Russians had long 
held toward the West: “Despite the fact 
that they were simple people, the Rus- 
sians should not be regarded as fools, 
which was a mistake the West frequently 
made, nor were they blind and could 
quite well see what was going on before 
their eyes.” 


With extraordinary quickness, appar- 
ently prepared for Stalin’s attack, Hop- 
kins went on to explain American foreign 
policy in straightforward terms, com- 
pletely satisfying Stalin on most, though 
evidently not on all points. On the matter 
of the fleet, we were responsible for tem- 
porary delays in turning over German 
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ships only because of the desire of our 
admirals to study all inventions and tech- 
nical improvements on them; the ships 
would soon be turned over to Russia as 
promised. The Lend-Lease suspension at 
this time was due to an error of a federal 
agency which had been corrected by the 
administration. (The Japanese war was 
still on and we were expected to continue 
Lend-Lease). Regarding Argentina, Hop- 
kins pointed out, our hand was forced by 
a Latin-American bloc which insisted on 
that country coming into the San Fran- 
cisco Conference to offset Molotov’s 
threat to bring in Soviet-controlled Po- 
land. As for Poland, the American posi- 
tion was still that the Yalta pledges, 
while insisting on free elections, permit- 
ted Russia to expect a friendly Polish 
government. The Stalin-Hopkins inter- 
view—with Ambassador Harriman play- 
ing a secondary role—ended on a hopeful 


conciliatory note. Once more the ice was 
broken. 


With the choice of James Byrnes as 
secretary of state, there was no longer 
room for Hopkins as our unofficial cab- 
inet member. While Hull and Stettinius 
were willing to be self-effacing, Byrnes 
was not. So far as our limited records go, 
the Byrnes achievements were sound and 
should not of themselves have precipi- 
tated the Cold War. Whether the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall Plan are re- 
sponsible for the vast deterioration of 
Soviet-American relations since Hopkins’ 
day will of course be vociferously af- 
firmed by Wallace and the Soviet sym- 
pathizers, but is far from a settled issue. 
Would Roosevelt and Hopkins have 
made such concessions in fundamental 
policy—such as they never did before— 
as to allow Western Europe to go Com- 
munist without a countering effort? Cer- 
tainly, they never were even ready to 
concede Poland or Rumania, let alone 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, to satellite 
status. Our strategists, from Eisenhower 
down, insisted that we could not view the 
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loss of the Mediterranean to an unfriendly 
power with equanimity. There is no evi- 
dence that Truman disagreed with FDR’s 
foreign policies; as a confirmed Roosevelt 
man, he had supported him on all foreign 
issues just as he had backed him on do- 
mestic issues. However, there seems little 
question that Truman has never mastered 
the technique of handling men and causes 
as did Franklin D. Roosevelt. No Truman 
appointee seems of the calibre of Harry 
Hopkins and the President himself, for 
all his good intentions, lacks the ability 
to deal with the Kremlin in that effective 
style of his predecessor—in fact he is 
anxious to avoid personal contacts. 


Sherwood’s masterly biography, heavily 
documented as few books on contempo- 
rary affairs are, shows the tremendous 
international successes possible with the 
informal conference method. The well- 
meant, but rigid protocol methods of 
Byrnes, Marshall, and Acheson, seem 
completely out of place in dealing with 
such a unique diplomatic phenomenon as 
the Kremlin. Heavy-handed diplomatic 
victories such as those at Berlin do not 
insure peace; rather they might accentu- 
ate war. The pathological suspicions of 
American motives by the Soviets are not 
apt to be assuaged in this manner, but 
only diverted into new channels. To fall 
back today upon traditional diplomatic 
methods of the stuffed shirt variety is to 
forget the lessons learned by Hopkins as 
Roosevelt’s keen-minded trouble shooter 
who could meet the heads of states and 
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promptly iron out differences which elab- 
orate conferences of foreign ministers 
cannot. While it is possible that were 
FDR alive today and President, he might 
be involved in the same kind of mess as 
his successor, we would feel far more 
confident that everything possible was 
being tried to promote peace in this 
suicidal age. 


Although the Sherwood book is unduly 
long it has unusual intrinsic interest. 
Readers, according to their background 
and patience, will find a mine of informa- 
tion here, usually given in an attractive 
style. Hopkins’ letters and sketches are 
reproduced in detail and because of their 
colorful, unconventional style, cannot fail 
to captivate the reader. Altogether, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins deserves the 
plaudits and honors it has won. 
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y hen SECOND HEARING by the FCC on 
the application of George Richards for 
renewal of licenses for stations KMPC 
(Los Angeles), WJR (Detroit), and 
WGAR (Cleveland), got under way in 
Los Angeles in June (a second hearing 
had to be scheduled because of the death 
of the examiner who conducted the first 
hearing). In some respects, this second 
hearing promises to be even more enter- 
taining than the first. For example, it has 
now been established that Richards pre- 
pared highly misleading reports in re- 
sponse to a request from the FCC for a 
list of political broadcasts. In resonse to 
this request, Richards stated that KMPC 
had scheduled only one political broad- 
cast in the period from Sept. 7th to 
October 21st, 1944. Actually 18 political 
broadcasts by Republican candidates 
were scheduled for this period. Again, in 
the period from September Ist through 
November 7th, 1944, Rupert Hughes 
made 31 anti-New Deal broadcasts over 
KMPC for which he was paid, according 
to the station’s log, a fee of $50 a broad- 
cast by the Republicans of California. 
Actually Hughes was paid $150 for each 
of these broadcasts, the difference be- 
tween what the station reported he was 
paid, and what he was really paid, being 
advanced by KMPC. This evidence alone 
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would seem to warrant a refusal to renew 
the licenses. 

In the first hearing, some 23 witnesses 
testified in support of the charges made 
against the station by the Radio News 
Club. Of these witnesses, Clete Roberts, 
a news commentator, gave the most im- 
pressive testimony; indeed the case 
largely hinges on his testimony. Recently 
Roberts revealed some interesting addi- 
tional background information about the 
case. For example, he says that Richards, 
some years ago, required all employees 
of the station to sign a loyalty oath. “Then 
after I left,” he adds, “he sent around a 
questionnaire investigating the religious 
beliefs of his employees. Two of the boys 
put down that they were Druids... Also 
Richards ordered that whenever a Jewish 
person was involved in any criminal pro- 
ceedings, his name was to be accented. I 
don’t have this in writing, but I was told 
to make it sound, quote, Jewish, unquote.” 
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PEAKING OF LOYALTY OATHS reminds me 
that Earle C. Anthony, owner of radio 
station KFI and KFI-TV, issued an order 
on June 9th, 1950, requiring the 200 or 
more employees of the station to take a 
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loyalty oath, which he had prepared, as a 
condition to further employment. One 
employee — Mrs. Charlene Aumack — 
courageously refused to sign the oath and 
was promptly discharged. “Lack of pro- 
test by the majority of your employees,” 
she stated in a letter to Anthony, “indi- 
cates that many people already choose to 
see no further than today’s loaf of bread. 
It took but a matter of minutes for some 
of those who disagreed with the order to 
weigh salary against principle and decide 
in favor of salary .. . I am not convinced 
that the use of dictatorial methods is a 
sane way to combat undesirable ideolo- 
gies. Dictation is an admission that our 
democratic system cannot survive by 
democratic methods.” Mrs. Aumack, a 
registered member of the Republican 
Party, has been employed by the station 
for the last two years. She is my nominee 
for the Freedom Award for 1950. It is 
interesting that Anthony should be the 
first owner of a major station to insist 
upon loyalty oaths. Some years back, 
Anthony was the first to force the liberal 
commentators off the air. Incidentally I 
wonder why the FCC does not investigate 
the legality of this latest action by 
Anthony? Does a licensee have the right 
to impose such a condition of employ- 
ment? 
=x<= 


= R. Garry, a young San Fran- 
cisco lawyer, has filed an interesting 
suit against Governor Earl Warren and 
the state prison authorities. The suit 
seeks to prevent discriminations prac- 
ticed against Negro prisoners in the 
state’s penal institutions, such as, the 
practice of forcing Negro prisoners to 
assemble for meals in separate lines and 
to eat separately, that is, in a segregated 
mess. These practices, of course, are in 
direct violation of the state’s declared 
public policy of opposition to all forms of 
discrimination on the ground of race or 
color. So far as I know, this is the first 
suit to test the discrimination practiced 
in penal institutions. 
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ECENTLY a campaign was conducted on 

the campus of Los Angeles City Col- 
lege to elect a new student council. The 
two rival parties were: the College Ad- 
vancement Party (CAP) and the Student 
Unity Party (SUP). One morning, about 
a week before the election, students ar- 
rived on the campus to find 8% x 11 
sheets, bearing mimeographed sketches of 
the SUP candidates, plastered over the 
windows and outer walls of the college 
buildings. The stickers caricatured four 
of the SUP candidates, whose names are 
Fleschman, Kessler, Weiss, and Robbins; 
carried a winged head of Stalin hovering 
in one corner, and a message reading: 
“Vote Against the SUP—Soviet Union 
Party. Kesslerism is Communism. Signed: 
non-Communist Students.” Here are the 
points on which the SUP candidates ran: 
1. a single student governing body; 2. a 
cooperative book store for students to 
exchange used texts; 3. a belief that a 7c 
cup of coffee is not non-profit; 4. bi- 
monthly noon dances (highly subversive, 
this); 5. a purchase card system; and 
6. elimination of questions regarding race, 
religion and national origin from employ- 
ment blanks. It is a little difficult to detect 
any evidence of “Stalinism” or “Commu- 
nism” in these plans. In relation to Point 
No. 6, it is significant that the administra- 
tion of City College admits that the em- 
ployment office codes application blanks 
“W. N. O.” that is, White, Negro, and 
Oriental. Over 1,655 signatures have been 
obtained to a petition asking that the 
practice be discontinued. 
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SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE of the 
Board of Rabbis of Southern Cali- 
fornia has released a statement in protest 
against the action of the Regents of the 
University of California requiring a loy- 
alty oath of the faculty and all employees. 
“Academic freedom,” reads the state- 
ment, “cannot be protected by such fear 
inspiring methods. Certainly our Amer- 
ican society will not be safe-guarded by 
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the taking of an oath, for it is manifest 
that those who may be guilty of subver- 
siveness will not respect the oath.” There 
was, however, at least one rabbi who did 
not sign the statement: Rabbi Max J. 
Merritt, executive director of the Amer- 
ican-Jewish League Against Communism. 
Rabbi Merritt continues to embarrass 
the Jewish community of Los Angeles 
by his consistent support of such “anti- 
Communist” demagogues as State Sen- 
ator Jack B. Tenney and Congressman 
Richard Nixon, this year’s Republican 
nominee for the U. S. Senate. The Amer- 
ican-Jewish League Against Communism, 
of course, is merely the alter ego for 
Rabbi Merritt; it has no standing and 
virtually no membership in the Jewish 
community. Nevertheless its releases 
continue to rate sizeable headlines in the 
local press. 
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T ITS ANNUAL DONORS DINNER this year 

the Southland Jewish Organization 
made awards to Councilman Edward 
Roybal, the able young Mexican-Amer- 
ican who was recently elected to the City 
Council (the first to be elected in the 
city’s history); to Dr. Linus Pauling of 
the California Institute of Technology; 
and to Dr. Stephen Fritchman of the First 
Unitarian Church. Excellent awards, 
these, and thoroughly merited. . . . The 
Los Angeles County Conference on Com- 
munity Relations recently sponsored a 
“Conference on Democracy in Germany” 
which was held on the campus of Pepper- 
dine College. It is good to know that at 
least a few local organizations are actively 
interested in what is happening in Ger- 
many... . Hazel Scott, the pianist, wife 
of Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, 
was recently awarded $250 damages in a 
suit in which she claimed that she had 
been denied service in a restaurant in 
Pasco, Washington. Pasco, which has 
“boomed” because of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s plant at Hanford, has had 
a consistently bad record on the score of 
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anti-Negro discrimination. .... The gul- 
libility of many educational institutions 
in the sponsoring of speakers continues 
to be a matter of interest in Southern 
California. A few weeks ago, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and a 
number of other colleges and universities 
in the area, sponsored a series of public 
meetings for Cecil Palmer, “noted British 
author, publisher, and journalist,” in 
which Mr. Palmer blasted away at “So- 
cialism” and other kindred “evils.” What 
these institutions did not know, or know- 
ing did not reveal, was the fact that Mr. 
Palmer was touring the country under 
the general sponsorship and management 
of Merwin K. Hart..... Dr. Max Radin, 
who died on June 23rd at the age of 70, 
will be sorely missed by the thousands of 
friends he had from one end of California 
to the other. The inimitable and ever- 
amusing Max was a legend in California. 
From the time that he joined the faculty 
in 1919 until his death, he had entertained 
several generations of students at the 
Law School of the University of Califor- 
nia as only he could entertain them, and, 
at the same time, he had given them the 
benefit of his fine scholarship and great 
learning and had at least exposed them 
to his consistent and well-thought-out 
liberal philosophy. For over twenty 
years, Max Radin was one of the out- 
standing liberal leaders of California. 
Warm-hearted, generous, out-going, he 
was probably the merriest professor who 
ever tried to make sense of Coke on 
Littleton. As one of his colleagues said 
the other day—and it could well serve as 
an epitaph—‘‘There was never a dull 
moment when Max was on hand.”... At 
a recent meeting the California Medical 
Association adopted a resolution pre- 
scribing a loyalty oath for officers, board 
members, and all employees. At about the 
same time, the Medical Research Society 
came up with the extraordinary an- 
nouncement that Communists are back 
of the anti-vivisectionist movement! The 
notion that Communists have “infiltrated” 
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the anti-vivisectionist movement repre- 
sents, perhaps, the finest flight of the 
California political imagination of the last 
quarter. . Incidentally the latest 
“craze” to sweep California—a_ state 
notoriously susceptible to crazes—is “di- 
anetics,” the new mental therapy move- 
ment, outlined in a book by L. Ron Hub- 
bard, a writer of science fantasy fiction. 
From the Malibu to Pasadena, little 
groups of Southern Californians are 
huddling in dark rooms, while practi- 
tioners of the new magic “clear” them of 
sundry aberrations. Advocates of dia- 
netics are convinced that the movement 
will redeem the world in twenty years; 
and about time, too. .... No sooner 
was the last of the Hollywood Ten in Jail 
—the Ten, incidentally, were given a 
rousing send-off at the Los Angeles Mu- 
nicipal Airport—than the Motion Picture 
Alliance for the Preservation of Amer- 
ican Ideals, which collaborated so effec- 
tively with J. Parnell Thomas in sending 
the Ten to prison, announced that a new 
campaign must be launched to rid the film 
colony’s 30,000 members of “about 100 
actual, hard-bitten, revolutionary subver- 
sive Communists.” In effect inviting the 
House Committee on un-American Activ- 
ities to visit Hollywood again for the pur- 
pose of jailing some more of their com- 
petitors, the members of the Alliance 
called upon the industry to “delouse‘ 
itself. And all this in the name of 
“American ideals.” 
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Boorse WERE NO UPSETS in the June 6th 
primary in California, the returns 
being about what most people expected. 
The big fight this fall will be between 
Helen Gahagan Douglas and Richard 
Nixon for the office of United States Sen- 
ator (to succeed Sheridan Downey). Mrs. 
Douglas, who waged an immensely effec- 
tive primary campaign, stands an excel- 
lent chance of defeating Nixon although 
this is likely to be one of the most 
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viciously fought campaigns in recent Cal- 
ifornia political history. Everyone has 
been vastly amused by the foxy reticence 
of Governor Earl Warren about his 
running mate, Nixon. Warren, who al- 
ways conducts “lone wolf” campaigns, 
was asked at the recent governors 
conference at White Sulphur Springs, 
whether he and Nixon would campaign 
together, as a team, in November. “No,” 
he replied, “each candidate will campaign 
independently. That is the way we do it 
in our state.” “You will endorse Nixon, 
of course,” he was then asked; to which 
he replied, “well, we will campaign in- 
dependently. That is the way we do it.” 
The next day the UP carried a story from 
Washington under the head: “Warren 
Hands-off Attitude on Nixon Stirs Re- 
publicans,” as well it might. Knowing 
that Mrs. Douglas is the odds-on favorite, 
Warren will continue to give “Dick 
Tracy” Nixon, the Junior G-Man from 
the Orange Belt, the brush-off. 
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Lp OF ITS GENERAL INTEREST, I am 
quoting in full an editorial which 
appeared in the California Jewish Voice 
of June 30, 1950, on an issue which has 
been of major concern to the Los Angeles 
Jewish Community for over a year: 


Who is Being Served? 


Currently facing a revocation of membership 
in the Jewish Community Council of Los 
Angeles is the Jewish Peoples Fraternal Order. 
Another hearing is due Wednesday, July 5. 

They who judge the J.P.F.O.’s qualification 
for membership within the Jewish Community 
Council today face a job fraught with portent. 
There is no denying the operation is taking 
place in a climate impassioned and strained. 

Their action can emerge justly only by the 
most rigid adherence to a Jewish orientation. 
Is the J.P.F.0.’s membership right being sought 
because we are afraid of them; because we dis- 
approve of them; or because they and their 
counterpart in non-Jewish life are today under 
attack? 


Are we acting to curry favor with the hounds 
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because we abhor the quarry or because we 
fear becoming quarry ourselves? 


Would we seek the elimination of the J.P.F.O. 
from the Jewish Community Council if the 
current “red” hunts were not on? 


As Jews we have felt perfectly competent to 
contain our left brethren; letting them argue 
their viewpoints, letting them express them- 
selves as their talent and vision permitted, in 
short letting them worship their God after their 
fashion—and demanding from them an equal re- 
gard for the rest of the community. 


We do not agree with them. We do not believe 
that because Biro-Bidjan (or for that matter 
Sovietland) is vast it is less a prison, We do not 
believe they are dignified when they begin Jew- 
ish history with “liberation by Lenin,” nor par- 
ticularly undeluded when they try to write all 
Jewish history in Yiddish. Denying Hebrew can 
be as revelatory as feasting on Yom Kippur. 
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(A deliberate violation, consistently practiced, 
is traditional observance.) We see this as a so- 
cial myopia, but we do not answer with hatred 
and fear. 

One of the unenviable jobs of the judges is 
to answer the question: are we helping our- 
selves, or are we helping a force ultimately 
inimical to ourselves. A force just as totalitarian 
on the right as it charges the left to be. In 
dividing ourselves we are certainly not helping 
Jewish interests. Neither are we helping basic 
American interests in joining the pack whose 
watchword seems to have become “gleichschal- 
tung”—that uniformity which splits humanity 
into two sub-humanities: one in concentration 
camps, and one in the ranks of the robots, right 
or left. 


Both accused and accuser in the Jewish Com- 
munity Council today need to ask what has 
brought us to this pass. Both need to ask: “Am 
I to my own self being true.” 





















































Out Of My Later Years, by Albert 
Einstein. Philosophical Library. 282 pp. 
$4.75. 


The essays and addresses printed in 
this volume, which are various and brief, 
give a good picture of their author’s in- 
terests and the breadth of his sympathy. 
Einstein is a humanitarian in the truest 
sense, concerned not only for the welfare 
of his people but for all right feeling men 
of whatever creed or color, truly a citizen 
of the world. 

He reminds us of that other “philoso- 
pher of feeling,” Coleridge, to whom a 
philosophic theory, if it was to be con- 
vincing, must be acceptable to the prompt- 
ings of the heart. It is said of Einstein 
that he rejected some formula he had 
evolved which, though logically sound, 
did not “feel right,” and was not satisfied 
until he had amended it to satisfy both 
head and heart. 

Like all great creators of human 
thought, whether scientific or artistic, he 
is intuitive, arriving at his theories by 
some process akin to the poetic. Logic, 
intellectual rationalization, follow upon 
the promptings of the imagination, that 
mysterious power which seemingly is our 
means of approach to the subconscious 
in which we touch the mind of the race 
or the cosmos. We deal here with mys- 
terious forces and the words we employ 
are unsatisfactory. Yet it is clear that 
Einstein, like the great musicians and 
poets, employs arcane powers beyond the 
grasp of ordinary men. 

What is most notable is the simplicity 
of Einstein’s thought. He deals with pro- 
found and universal themes but his ap- 
proach to them is direct, his language 
unpretentious. He goes to the heart of 
the subject, says what is necessary, and 
does not elaborate. Thus his public ad- 
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dresses and his obituary comments on 
great scientists he has known are all brief. 
In the one or two mathematical notes 
which are included in this volume, the 
simple and unelaborated form in which 
they are put down almost persuades the 
reader ignorant of the higher mathematics 
that he understands them. Yet do we 
wholly grasp the implications of so simple 
a statement as this: 

If we as Jews can learn anything from these 
politically sad times, it is the fact that destiny 
has bound us together, a fact which in times of 
quiet’ and security, we often so easily and 
gladly forget. We are accustomed to lay too 
much emphasis on the differences that divide 
Jews of different lands and different religious 
views. And we forget often that it is the con- 
cern of every Jew, when anywhere the Jew is 
hated and treated unjustly, when politicians 
with flexible consciences set into motion against 
us the old prejudices, originally religious, in 
order to concoct political schemes at our ex- 
pense. It concerns every one of us because such 
diseases and psychotic disturbances of the folk- 
soul are not estopped by oceans and natural 
barriers, but act precisely like economic crises 
and epidemics. 


The folk-soul embraces more than Jews, 
as Einstein would be the first to agree. 
Injustice and persecution anywhere and 
to anyone are the concern of all men of 
sensitivity and imagination the world 
over. Cart H. Graso 





A Measure of Freedom, An Anti-Defa- 
mation League Report, by Arnold Forster. 
Doubleday & Company. 256 pp. $2.50. 


Too often the Jewish defence organi- 
zations issue reports that are simply doc- 
umentary and dull, and deficient both 
factually and programmatically. This is 
not that kind of report. It is a serviceable 
book in every respect. 
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The book deals with the weaknesses in 
the American democratic fabric, chiefly 
in the form of organized anti-Semitism 
and racial and religious discrimination. 
It gives an understanding of the need for 
more than verbal correction of the pre- 
vailing evils and it should inspire at least 
the alert and courageous elite of all races 
and creeds to carry on the fight for 
freedom. 

Mr. Forster phrases what he calls de- 
mocracy’s dilemma in the very first 
chapter: “Unbridled speech or the tem- 
perate exercise of control—which?” He 
takes the Terminiello case, and more 
particularly the severely divided U. S. 
Supreme Court, as expressive of the 
cleavage here in thought and action. He 
concludes: “Until the multiple questions 
arising out of this free speech issue are 
resolved within a democratic framework, 
one must use the weapon of public con- 
demnation with intelligence and caution.” 

Of course, there should be intelligence 
and caution even after the questions are 
resolved. The cliche of “more light and 
less heat” might generally be taken as a 
guide—even if most of us tend tu forget 
it_in verbal conflict. 

There are pages and chapters on the 
Knight riders of the K.K.K. and other 
brands, hate organizations and publica- 
tions, Gerald L. K. Smith, Joseph P. 
Kamp, Upton Close, Merwin K. Hart, A. 
Alderson Zoll and other pseudo-super- 
patriots. One particularly revealing chap- 
ter is headed “Slightly Poisoned.” It 
deals with anti-Semitism emanating from 
so-called respectable sources, such as the 
halls of Congress and property owners’ 
groups (as in Chicago’s own Peoria 
Street disgrace). 

The question is asked: “Is anti-Jewish 
prejudice greater or less today than last 
year, the year before, or the year before 
that?” An attempt is made to find an 
answer through public opinion polls and 
other sociological tools. Neither the au- 
thor nor the A.D.L. is satisfied with the 
methods pursued or the results obtained. 
This frank confession of partial failure is 
refreshing and suggests that the old im- 
pediments are being removed. The fight 
against anti-Semitism is seen as greater 
than the so-called prestige of any so- 
called defence organization. 

There are very fine chapters on the 
quota system and prejudice in educational 
institutions, on Jewish and Negro partici- 
pation in sports (a touchstone of progress 
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in a nation as sports minded as ours), on 
law—the courts and legislation—such as 
an instrument for achieving a diminution 
in the volume of discrimination. 

The book concludes with these words: 
“Racial and religious bigotry cannot 
thrive in an economically and democrat- 
ically healthy society.” 

A sound study and a stimulating one, 
I strongly recommend the book to all 
who want to find ways and means to 
build a better America. 


ELMER GERTZ 





Goethe: The Story of a Man. The Life 
of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe as told in 
his own words and the words of his con- 
temporaries. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Two 
volumes. 456 and 473 pp. Farrar, Straus 
& Co. $10.00. 


In a recent interview Dr. Lewisohn, 
dean of American letters, traced his in- 
terest in Goethe back to his childhood 
days, explaining why he had undertaken 
the gigantic task of rendering into Eng- 
lish a wealth of perhaps as many as 3,000 
Goethean gems, including more than one 
hundred poems: 

Goethe is the greatest lyrical poet in all liter- 
ature. I have loved his poetry since I was a 
child. My mother’s oldest brother was a very 
learned man. When my family brought me from 
Berlin to Charleston, S. C., when I was seven, 
he was dreadfully afraid that his little nephew 
grow up as ignoramus among the wild Indians 
of America. So he sent me Goethe, Schiller, 
Lessing, and Heine—what he considered the 
fundamental decencies, 


Two years ago Lewisohn began to 
translate some of Goethe’s poetry. Then 
he started to read what he called “the 
background of those poems.” This was 
the genesis of the present work—his 
thirtieth: 

Being always a great reader in bed, and never 
without a pencil, I began to mark passages in 
Goethe’s correspondence, his diaries—the whole 
thing. By May 1948 I saw I had enough passages 
for this book. I sat down with my wife and 
dictated. 


While Lewisohn wisely and modestly 
limited himself to the role of editor and 
translator, this work is, nevertheless, 
lavishly permeated with the enthusiasm 
of Goethe’s most zealous American dis- 
ciple. Thus in his brief, but stylistically 
fascinating preface, the Brandeis Univer- 


sity professor eulogizes the great man 
as follows: 
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Had we but small groups of his sayings, had 
we of him, as we have of certain founders of 
religions, but scattered logia, pronouncements 
and parables, mankind would still be assured 
of the presence on earth of an exemplary life, 
exemplary not in the sense of entire virtue, but 
in the sense of all-inclusiveness, in the sense of 
that life’s being the symbol of ail human lives. 


Lewisohn is right: Goethe’s earthly 
pilgrimage is as thrilling to know as is 
the bulk of his work. While we have very 
little on the Man Shakespeare, practically 
all of Goethe’s twenty-thousand days are 
known to us in detail (we have his 
diaries, filling thirteen volumes, and sev- 
eral volumes of autobiographical writings, 
and where he preferred to gloss over 
certain facts in order to avoid pain, there 
are always enough extraneous sources at 
hand). Now Lewisohn permits the Amer- 
ican reader to relive this unique life. The 
reader sees the strange little boy of 
Frankfort-on-Main who refuses to play 
with children unless they are beautiful; 
who, at six, upon learning of the earth- 
quake that destroyed Lisbon, is greatly 
shocked at God for not having manifested 
himself in a more fatherly manner; who, 
when asked why he bore himself with 
such dignified gravity, replied, preco- 
ciously: “That is only a beginning; later 
on I will distinguish myself in quite 
other ways.” 

His prophecy was to come true. Few 
men have trodden this earth who were 
adored by more people, loved by more 
women, imitated by more men. He broke 
the heart of many a woman—and many 
women broke his own heart. Men mar- 
velled at him who enjoyed love-making, 
traveling, hunting like an uninhibited 
country squire—but who, at the same 
time, was an able and responsible min- 
ister of state, a scholar who read the 
Bible, Homer, and Shakespeare in their 
originals, who wrote with authority on 
anatomy, botany, meteorology, mineral- 
ogy, physics, zoology and what not, and 
who was, above all, Germany’s undis- 
puted “Prince of Poets.” Readers who 
peruse Lewisohn’s work, marveling at the 
18th century German who was so un- 
afraid to live, will also discern that this 
divine playboy, who never really grew 
old, has enriched the world with wit and 
wisdom, ageless and never-aging. 

Was Goethe, then, a happy man? 
Lewisohn quotes from a significant state- 
ment he made to Eckermann in 1824: “I 
have been called a great favorite of for- 
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tune and I am unwilling to complain or 
to criticize the course my life has taken. 
But at bottom I have nothing but trouble 
and toil and I can truly say that in my 
seventy-five years I have not had four 
weeks of entire ease. Eternally, I rolled 
a stone up the mountain; eternally it had 
to be done anew .. .” In the sense that 
nothing human was unknown to him, 
that he knew the heights of pleasure, the 
depths of pain, Lewisohn is correct in 
asserting that Goethe has a great deal to 
say to modern man: “His passions are 
ours, his perplexities, his triumph.” He 
belonged to the age of the stage coach, 
but, as we learn from Lewisohn’s work, 
Goethe read with great interest, just a 
few weeks before his death, a pamphlet 
describing the opening of the railroad 
between Liverpool and Manchester. In 
some respects he remained a prisoner of 
his age (especially as far as certain of 
his prejudices were concerned), but, 
Faust-like, he yearned for improvement 
throughout his long life, and there is 
something symbolic in the fact that his 
last spoken words were, allegedly: 
“More light!” 

There is no doubt that the present 
work will contribute “more light.” In 
particular, Lewisohn has enriched the 
English-speaking world by his remark- 
able translations, belles et fideles, of 
Goethe’s poetry. Here are a few lines, the 
“Song of Lynceus, The Watchman in the 
Tower.” Included in Faust, Part II, they 
belong to the last poetic statements of 
the aged hedonist Goethe, and they seem 
to express the weltanschauung of his 
American translator, too: 


Oh destined for seeing 
And stationed for sight, 
The tower is my being, 
The world my delight. 


My vision embraces 
The far and the near, 
Sidereal spaces, 

The wood and the deer. 


The grace of creation 
My vigil did bless, 
And in my elation 
I pleased me no less. 


Eyes happily ranging, 

All that you have seen, 
Though fortune was changing, 
How fair it has been! 


ALFRED WERNER 
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The Racial Thinking of Richard Wag- 
mer, by Leon Stein. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 252 pp. $4.75. 


In this study of the racial thinking of 
Richard Wagner, Leon Stein, Director of 
the Graduate Division of the De Paul 
School of Music, makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of the zeit- 
geist of Germany in musical and intel- 
lectual circles in the Wagner era. These 
attitudes and ideas of course, reached 
their final culmination in the racial the- 
ories and practices of the third German 
Reich. This is a scholarly work, well- 
documented and ingeniously presented. 
The author traces the growth of Richard 
Wagner’s thinking on race, Christianity 
and German “Kultur” through Wagner’s 
own voluminous writings. He attempts to 
explain them in terms of their psycholog- 
ical and sociological significance. The in- 
terpretations in the main are logical and 
tend to explain to a degree why Wagner 
was susceptible to a disease, world-wide 
in scope, but to which he and the German 
people have been peculiarly vulnerable. 
How clearly Wagner exemplified the nazi 
philosophy on race is embodied in this 
short paragraph. “We cannot withhold 
our acknowledgement that the human 
family consists of irremediably disparate 
races, whereof the noblest well might 
rule the more ignoble, yet never raise 
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A brilliant exposition of the sources, 
development, and consummation of Wag- 
ner’s ideas on “Volk,” “Language,” “Ju- 
daism,” and “Christianity,” ideas oriented 
around music and race, yet affecting 
every aspect of German life. 
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them to their level by commixture, but 
simply sink to them. ... . The qualities 
of the German spirit may be brought to a 
manifestation such as is possible to no 
other people.” 

It was Dr. Stein’s stated purpose to 
inoculate those who, impressed by the 
stature of Wagner as a musician, might 
be led to believe in his perverted and in- 
accurate philosophical thinking. To those 
whom this book will reach, I would ven- 
ture to say he will have fulfilled his 


purpose. JOSEPH B. GITTLER 





Authority and the Individual, by 
Bertrand Russell. Simon and Schuster. 
79 pp. $2.00. 


On Power, by Bertrand de Jouvenel. 
The Viking Press. xix + 421 pp. $5.00. 


The Twentieth Century, by Hans Kohn. 
The Macmillan Co. 242 pp. $2.50. 


It is characteristic of political philoso- 
phers and historians in recent times that 
they take a somber view of the human 
situation; they deal in shades of grey. 
Life in their writings appears, generally, 
not as a joy or even as a long journey 
toward some given purposive end, but 
always as a poignant question, as a 
dilemma. Few thoughtful men, whether 
they have written treatises on public 
living or novels on private living, have 
avoided this frame of mind. Those who 
have are not considered by us as our 
masters, nor are their works considered 
by us as our masterpieces. 


Rather it is the men who have felt the 
pressure of their subject whom we revere. 
It is those who treat it with the utmost 
gravity that we read most gravely. “We 
are discussing no trivial subject,” said 
Socrates, “but how a man should live.” 
The subject under discussion by Socrates 
is precisely the subject of the three books 
reviewed here, politics. All the authors 
treat the subject with the utmost gravity, 
one with the utmost pessimism. 

In the twentieth century the erosion of 
optimism about human nature in politics 
is most obvious in de Jouvenel. Russell 
and Hans Kohn are no less grave, if less 
pessimistic. The three together make a 
first-rate reading on the central problem 
of politics: power. 

Men have always asked the same ques- 
tion about political power. None of the 
three writers have changed the question. 
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The question, asked now and before, has 
been: granted that men live in a world 
they did not make, in a world of greater 
and more callous power, what is to be the 
role of men in it? 


The answer given by all three ranges 
around two answers again as ancient as 
men’s thinking about politics. The first 
answer is that men are puny, that their 
place in the world is always lowly and 
their business must be to circumscribe 
power. The second answer is that men 
can do more than hedge in power; they 
can so organize it as to render it useful 
as we do the power of nature. The first 
answer is de Jouvenel’s. The second is 
Russell’s and Kohn’s. The difference 
makes de Jouvenel something less than 
a democrat, whereas Russell and Kohn 
reflect more clearly the democratic tra- 
dition, which is no less cautious of power 
but more sanguine of its control. The 
way to control power is to distribute it. 


Neither Russell nor Kohn add insight 
to the insights of the democratic tradition. 
The service in the books of both is to 
review the insights of the tradition for 
those who have lost the knowledge that 
democracy knows how to deal with 
power. Kohn approaches the task of re- 
view as a historian, Russell as a political 
philosopher. The essays in Authority and 
the Individual, delivered first as the Reith 
lectures on the B.B.C., make the basis 
for the more scattered historical com- 
mentaries of The Twentieth Century. 


De Jouvenel’s book is an implicit cri- 
tique of Russell’s and Kohn’s. Democracy, 
for de Jouvenel, does not control the 
problem of power. It extends power to 
the point where it is uncontrollable. De 
Jouvenel is in the conservative tradition. 
His mentors are Guizot and de Tocque- 
ville. No political system, they think, 
raises the Leviathan so high as the dem- 
ocratic. To say all power to the people 
(in some sort of representative system) 
is to say, finally, no power to the people. 
The people are incapable of manipulating 
power. In a democratic system they can 
only be manipulated in their own name. 
Finally, democracy, according to de 
Jouvenel and the tradition in which he 
has been schooled, must end in Caesarism. 
One follows the other inevitably. The 
only way to protect men against the dic- 
tatorship that must follow democracy is 
to abandon democracy. For de Jouvenel 
the solution is to abandon the fetish of 
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mass-participation in politics. Exclude the 
masses from politics and the democracy 
that is possible will be organized by the 
aristocracy of the times. Better that de- 
mocracy that is possible than the democ- 
racy that is impossible and must lead to 
dictatorship. 

If de Jouvenel’s argument is unaccept- 
able to Russell and to Kohn, it cannot be 
said that either has avoided the challenge 
of the argument. Both dissect de Jouv- 
enel’s thought in their discussions of Ro- 
manticism in political thought. Russell is 
particularly effective. But there is a point 
at which the arguments meet, cross, and 
leave each other unaltered. The patent 
and final fact in these three books, as in 
politics itself, is the difference in assump- 
tion about the nature of human nature. 
For Russell, as for Kohn, “nothing in 
human nature makes (evil) inevitable;” 
de Jouvenel is not so certain. His con- 
servative politics is a correlate of his 
uncertainty. 


De Jouvenel is at his weakest as a 
scholar, however, precisely in his assump- 
tions. The historical fact is not that dem- 
ocratic.thinkers placed their hope in hu- 
man nature. Rather, because they did not 
quite trust human nature so much as the 
conservatives thought, they became con- 
cerned with creating those institutional 
structures and devices of political plural- 
ization that would allow democracy to 
operate rather in spite of than because of 
the nature of man. Somehow, de Jouvenel, 
like most conservative thinkers, con- 
stantly misses the entire spirit of demo- 
cratic thought. Conservatives are most 
naive precisely in their permanent as- 
sumption that democratic thought is 


itself naive. Puiuie Rierr 





The 100 Greatest Advertisements, by 
J. L. Watkins. Moore Publishing Co., 
201 pp. $6.00. 


What makes an ad great? The copy 
message? The layout? The merchandise 
it sells? 

The answer of course is an effective 
integration of all three factors, plus one 
all-important ingredient that is unmis- 
takably evident in each of the 100 great- 
est advertisements featured: sincerity. 
Indeed, great advertising has in common 
the ring of sincerity—a belief that reaches 
right out from the page and into your 
heart. 
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Remember the Dick Walsh Kiddie-Kar 

series (the verses became so popular that 
they were published in the form of a 
book for children by Lippincott); The 
Penalty of Leadership ad for Cadillac 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post in January, 1915 (which contains 
some of the finest writing ever to appear 
in an advertisement); the famous Time- 
To-Retire Fisk Rubber Company ad (the 
Fisk boy has been kept up to date since 
1907 by employing different models each 
year in essentially the same position); 
The Kid-In-Upper-4 run by the New 
Haven Railroad during the early part of 
World War II (one of the outstanding 
jobs of selling in reverse ever to appear 
in print); et al by the scores. 
“Somehow the public senses the ring of sin- 
cerity in cold type, and is just as quick to 
challenge ‘emotional’ pieces that are synthetic. 
If you believe something in this world it shines 
through whatever you select as a medium for 
expression.” 


Mr. Watkins, the man who compiled 
The 100 Greatest Advertisements and 
himself one of the greatest creative ad- 
vertising men, makes that observation. 

This book is a grand collection, master- 
fully done. It’s particularly heartwarming 
to an advertising man because it shatters 
so many of the shibboleths: that people 
don’t read long copy, that an excessive 
amount of white space is bad, that there 
should never be a negative approach. But 
The 100 Greatest Advertisements is more 
than a schooling on how-to-write-effec- 
tive-ads, it’s a book that one should have 
for sheer reading pleasure because it 
presents such a neat fascinating and 
nostalgic package of Americana. 


FREDERICK ASHER 





War or Peace, by John Foster Dulles. 
The Macmillan Co. 274 pp. $2.50 


What is the nature of the “cold war?” 
What can we do about it? These are the 
questions discussed by Mr. Dulles in 
“War or Peace.” Americans differ in their 
answers to these questions. Conflicting 
theories concerning the origin and de- 
velopment of the “cold war” are put for- 
ward by honest and dishonest men, by 
the well-informed and by the gullible. 
These categories are of course also ap- 
plicable to different persons by different 
observers. Since the First Amendment is 
still the law of the land, these differences 
are legally allowable. Each man to his 
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own taste in theories, then, with the hope 
that prolonged discussion will eventually 
result in agreement. In any case, we 
ought perhaps to remind ourselves that 
answers to questions such as these can- 
not be made with absolute finality. The 
best we can hope for is that our answers 
may be probable in the light of the 
available evidence. 


These remarks are a preface to the re- 
viewer’s statement that, in his opinion, 
Mr. Dulles has written a sound illuminat- 
ing account of the international scene, 
and that he has given us some wise coun- 
sel for future action. Mr. Dulles’ book 
offers not only insight and understanding 
but also a reasonable hope that we may 
avoid a third world war. It thus appears 
very much worth while to summarize 
some of his arguments. 


We must be loyal to the UN, which is 
doing everything that a “world” organiz- 
ation can possibly do in terms of the 
present state of the world. Its structure 
is also flexible enough to permit the or- 
ganization of an Atlantic Union, a world 
police force, or even a world government 
if the nations of the world desire such 
organizations. But Mr. Dulles also makes 
some useful suggestions for improving 
the UN. Among other proposals he sug- 
gests that membership be expanded to 
include all nations. Since the UN is chiefly 
valuable as a forum of “town-meeting” of 
the nations, in which the world’s moral 
or public opinion may become effective, 
all voices should be heard. Parentheti- 
cally, to limit membership to the “peace- 
loving” nations seems somewhat ironical, 
if not pathetic, in 1950. Mr. Dulles also 
suggests that the voting method by in- 
dividual nations should be supplemented 
by a vote which reflects the size of the 
populations of the member countries. The 
typical vote of 50-6 against the Soviet 
bloc is wholly unrealistic, since this bloc 
now controls 700 millions of the earth’s 
population, a vote of 2 to 1 would more 
nearly reflect the actual division. 


Though there can be no question con- 
cerning the need of a powerful military 
establishment in the U. S., our foreign 
policy has been misdirected by an over- 
emphasis on military leadership. We have 
been thinking too exclusively in terms of 
military aggression by the Soviet Union. 
But Mr. Dulles sees little likelihood of a 
military attack against us in the near 
future. The Soviet Union is not yet in a 
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sufficiently strong economic position for 
the waging of a major war, nor has it as 
yet eliminated all dissident elements in 
the satellite countries. A third reason is 
that Russia’s method of “indirect aggres- 
sion” has worked successfully, and pro- 
mises further great successes in South- 
east Asia, the immediate source of great 
danger. We have been losing the cold war 
because we have mistaken the tactics of 
the enemy, and have relied on the direc- 
tion of our policy by the military. As one 
example, he points to the fact that we 
retained our military government in Ger- 
many for two full years after Britain and 
France abandoned such government. He 
also contrasts American policy with that 
of the Soviet Union in this respect. The 
voice of the military has been more in- 
fluential in the U. S. than in Russia, 
where the civil authority, as embodied in 
the Party, has kept the military in a 
subsidiary role. In the U. S., however, 
when the military wanted bases in the 
Pacific, against the opposition of the State 
Department, which realized that the tak- 
ing of these bases would diminish our 
moral prestige in the Far East, the mil- 
itary view prevailed. Our task, then, is 
to understand the moral and ideological 
reasons for the success of communism, 
and to meet its challenge on the intellec- 
tual as well as on the military level. Com- 
munist propaganda, he notes, has told the 
underfed and underprivileged of the Far 
East that Russia is a paradise for the 
masses, and that in the U. S. the working 
man slowly starves to death, or is clubbed 
into submission by the police. We must 
counter such propaganda with the truth, 
including admissions of our own imper- 
fections, and we must bring economic 
help and moral leadership to the people 
of Asia. When we do these things then 
we may hope to stop world communism 
in its objective of world control, and, 
once stopped, we may hope for its even- 
tual breakdown, since history teaches us 
that it is unlikely that a dictatorship can 
be free of that inner rottenness which 
ultimately dooms it to destruction. 


With respect to the possibility of a third 
world war, our position must be one of 
watchful waiting and readiness, combined 
with the positive actions just noted, among 
others. The danger of relying too much on 
military leadership in a period which is 
“neither peace nor war,” to quote Trot- 
sky’s phrase, is that some Americans may 
eventually wish to stop the threat of 
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imperialiste world communism by the 
only method the military can understand, 
namely, by war. But the author does not 
believe that there is any possibility of 
“settling” the problems of East and West 
by an “agreement,” since it would be 
highly unwise to appease Moscow in ex- 
change for Russian promises. It would 
also be shockingly immoral for us to 
abandon our friends to the tender 
mercies of the M.V.D. We are at war, 
albeit a cold one, and our hope is that we 
may win this war without its ever be- 
coming “hot.” We must live with the 
Russians on this planet, but it may be 
possible to do so even though we need 
feel no friendliness for a regime which 
has abolished the values which free men 


hold dear. LIonEL Rusy 





Editor to Author. The Letters of Max- 
well E. Perkins, selected and edited, with 
Commentary and an Introduction by 
John Hall Wheelock. Scribner’s. 315 pp. 
$3.75. 


Long before he died in 1947, Max 
Perkins (as he was familiarly known in 
book publishing circles) was already a 
good deal of a legend. He was seldom 
seen at cocktail parties, though he was 
often discussed and gossiped about at 
them. He came into general public notice 
at first when it became known that it 
was he who hammered Thomas Wolfe’s 
barrels of manuscript paper into some 
form, and he was the talk of New York 
again when Wolfe deserted Max Perkins’ 
publishing house (Scribner’s) for Harper. 
People wondered why Wolfe did it. Wolfe 
let it be known in none too subtle a way 
that he was tired of being “Perkins’ 
baby;” but Perkins kept quiet. 


Perkins was always the gentleman— 
when he rejected scripts, when he sug- 
gested changes in them, and when he 
told authors that they were slipping. He 
also knew when to praise, because he 
knew that authors need praise as often 
as women have to be told that they are 
loved and cherished. Was he the great 
editor that legend credits him with being? 
There can be no doubt that he was. He 
not only “discovered” Wolfe and Fitz- 
gerald and Lardner and Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings and a score of other worthy 
authors; he knew precisely what made 
them good and he knew the area of their 
goodness. And always he insisted that 
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authors be themselves. He urged Fitz- 
gerald: “Don’t ever defer to my judg- 
ment. .. . for a writer of any account 
must speak solely for himself.” His 
theory of editing was thoroughly sound: 
“Editors aren’t much, and can’t be. They 
can only help a writer realize himself, 
and they can ruin him if he is pliable.” 

The present collection of letters, ably 
edited by Mr. Wheelock, also makes it 
abundantly clear that Perkins was an 
excellent critic, far better than many of 
the professionals, as witness these terse 
comments: “I have always read Dos 
[Passos] with fascination, but the fasci- 
nation of his writings was that of amaz- 
ingly revealing documents. . . . They will 
not long survive as novels, hardly even 
as fiction. And [Sinclair] Lewis is a re- 
markable journalist, a satiric journalist. 
His importance is not in his writing as 
creation, but in his amazing observation. 
Anyway, I always thought that he never 
got beyond the late Victorians as a writer 
of fiction. Cabell I have tried hard to 
read, but had little success with in the 
little I did. . . . Cather I should put very 
high. .. . [Robert] Nathan I always felt a 
kind of irrational impatience with. ... As 
to Steinbeck, I was never fully convinced. 
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. .. And Faulkner has seemed to me, so 
far, to have been a magnificent virtuoso.” 

Altogether a book filled with shrewd 
insights and valuable for all who take 
writing and editing seriously. But why 
didn’t Mr. Wheelock include some Per- 
kins letters showing that he could make 
resounding errors of judgments? Perkins 
wouldn’t have minded that at all, for he 
was a very human person—possibly more 
so than his colleagues at Scribner’s 


realized. CHARLES ANGOFF 





On Being Human, by Ashley Montagu. 
Henry Schuman Ince. 125 pp. $1.95. 

Professor Montagu in his introduction 
to this little book notes that he has de- 
pended very largely for his materials, on 
the works of numerous men. He has used 
these data to establish his basic thesis that 
“co-operation, not conflict, is the natural 
law of life.” Certainly, in a world torn by 
strife, such a message will find many 
readers. 

Montagu attempts to replace the theory 
of natural selection by that of cooperation 
as the principle in biological evolution 
and the concept of mutual aid for that of 
competition in economic life. He develops 
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the notion that man is born “good” but is 
corrupted to evil by the fierce competi- 
tion of the free enterprise system. To 
those readers unfamiliar with the works 
of Kropotkin, Fiske, and Drummond 
many of these ideas will perhaps be a 
surprise. 

There is no question that what Mon- 
tagu is pleading for in a simple, readable 
and often persuasive manner is a “con- 
sumation devoutly to be wished for” but 
unfortunately he leaves too many ques- 
tions open for the trained student of so- 
cial life to accept his thesis wholeheart- 
edly. A few of the questions that might 
be raised are these: Why, if cooperation 
has always been dominant in social have 
we had so many wars, rivalries, and per- 
secutions? Must we return to a primitive 
way of life (the author cites tribal soli- 
darity as a highly cooperative way of 
life) in order to achieve peace? Has not 
competition been highly successful in 
bringing men abundant food, clothing, 
medical knowledge, and_ technological 
skills? There are numerous other points 
that might be raised but limitation of 
space makes this impossible. In conclu- 
sion, it might be said that there is much 
of interest in this book to all those con- 
cerned with the problem of man’s rela- 
tionship to man. Unfortunately the re- 
viewer can not say that Professor Mon- 
tagu has found the final answer. 


JOSEPH B. GITTLER 





The Sense of Injustice, by Edmond 
N. Cahn, New York University press. 
186 pp. $3.50. 


Five Jewish Lawyers of The Common 
Law, by Arthur L. Goodhart. Oxford 
University Press. 74 pp. $1.50. 


Prof. Cahn states that the purpose of 
his book is “to present an anthropocentric 
view of the law,” the meaning of legal 
concepts according to their impact on 
individual human beings. To realize that 
purpose the author has considered three 
fundamental antitheses of legal theory: 
Justice and Power; Freedom and Order; 
Security and Change. 

These categories constitute an ancient 
and ambitious inquiry which remains 
current and urgent in our own day. These 
problems are easier put than solved. Of 
the three the first is the most clearly 
presented by the author, and its resolu- 
tion easiest to understand. That is im- 
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portant, for in Prof. Cahn’s own estimate, 
this part of his work is fundamental to 
the rest. 

The author’s prime undertaking is to 
resolve the conflict between the view of 
Law as the will of a dominant ruler or 
class wherein power is the substance of 
legality—and the view of Law as inherent 
justice or righteousness,—a kind of “nat- 
ural law” conception. This part of the 
book is the most convincing. Historical 
example and a prior argument are com- 
bined to show that neither a system of 
“natural law” nor the command of a 
sovereign is sufficient to account for the 
similarities of legal systems. Prof. Cahn 
concludes “justice” to mean the active 
process of remedying or preventing what 
would arouse the “sense of injustice.” It 
is this sense of injustice which in Prof. 
Cahn’s analysis resolves the contradiction 
with which he begins. 

A number of simple examples are given 
to illustrate the operation of the sense of 
injustice. One will have to suffice for this 
review. Five men involved at the same 
time under the same circumstances in an 
automobile parking violation are tried. 
Three are acquitted, one is fined five 
dollars, and the fifth is given a ninety 
day jail sentence. Our sense of injustice 
is aroused, calling out actively for equal- 
ity (of punishment). 

Other situations are presented to show 
how similarly men may come to champion 
human dignity, confinement of govern- 
mental functions and other affirmative 
doctrines. It is this sense of injustice, 
affirms the author, which is the synthesis 
between Justice and Power, working “to 
harness power to social purpose.” The 
reader may well remark here that phil- 
osophic and legal learning in the end 
arrives at the practical notion of social 
utility as the end and measure of the Law. 

The rest of the volume is not so ob- 
vious. Of “Freedom and Order” Prof. 
Cahn concludes that “freedom, itself an 
amoral concept, has been accorded nobil- 
ity in the ideal pattern of the democratic 
man. Law may so educate men as to make 
them not unworthy of that pattern. They 
may thus become free in the only sense 
accessible to social life; that is, subject to 
an order of their own fashioning.” 

Lastly, the author considers Security— 
“the feel of firm social support”—in op- 
position to the urge of social change, and 
falls back upon the cryptic sesame that 
“if we had the sense of injustice, then 
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could we expect to be secure.” But each 
situation and every change still requires 
a specific blue-print of “social purpose.” 
In the past, human societies have largely 
found them through trial and error; too 
often, through trial by combat. 

Professor Goodhart’s little volume 
grew out of a lecture delivered by him 
before the Jewish Historical Society of 
England. It presents a miniature biog- 
raphy of five Jewish lawyers of England 
and America, known to almost every 
lawyer if not every Jew, of both coun- 
tries. They are Judah P. Benjamin, Sir 
George Jessel, Louis D. Brandeis, Rufus 
Isaacs, First Marquess of Reading, and 
Benjamin N. Cardozo. It is hardly a biog- 
raphy in the usual sense of the word; 
rather, a brief record of their public life. 

It is the record of Benjamin, who at the 
age of forty-two was nominated by Pres- 
ident Fillmore as Justice of the United 
States Supreme court, a nomination 
which he declined; who was to become 
later Confederate Secretary of State and 
later yet a refugee in England, only in 
turn to gain recognition there as an out- 
standing lawyer and legal scholar. We 
read of Jessel, whose life was an un- 
broken success, famous as a great Judge 
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who adapted old rules to new conditions. 
More familiar to all of us, our own 
Brandeis, with his passion for facts in 
support of new approaches of the Law, 
and with his fearlessness, even before 
Bigness. One gets a more kindly feeling 
for Lord Reading, an imposing figure in 
the limelight of his time. The last sketch 
is of Cardozo, that fine and sensitive man, 
so outstanding a Judge and so felicitous 
a writer on the Judicial Process. 

It all makes easy and agreeable read- 
ing, a leisure hour well spent. 


PauL G. ANNES 





California: The Great Exception, by 
Carey McWilliams. Current Books, Inc. 
A. A. Wyn, Publisher. 377 pp. $4.00. 


Carey McWilliams writes interesting 
books, informative, vivacious, and socially 
discerning. California is an excellent in- 
stance of his skill and the reader without 
personal knowledge of the California 
landscape or its diverse population will 
learn from Mr. McWilliams’ survey more 
than he could learn from years of resi- 
dence. California is too big a state, its 
history too diverse, its population of too 
varied strains to be easily understood. 

The state, says the author, is an ex- 
ception among the states of the union, its 
climate, situation, and economic and so- 
cial problems being unique. Yet in 
another sense it is the very essence of 
America, for its population is made up of 
immigrants from all the states of the 
union. All the typically American char- 
acteristics are exemplified by Californians. 
They are aggressive, individualistic, san- 
guine. They are state conscious more than 
nation conscious. The other states of the 
Pacific Coast and of the mountain regions 
to the east draw together to resist the 
aggression of California. California would 
steal their water and has already partly 
succeeded in doing so. California feels 
self-sufficient, an empire, a nation in 


herself. 


That California will have to learn to 
live with others, submit to federal control 
in some ultimate over-all scheme of in- 
tegrated water and power authority goes 
without saying. But California will learn 
the hard way and will yield only to pres- 
sure. So, of course, will all the states 
learn but California is less educated in 
this respect than perhaps any other un- 
less it be certain of the retarded Southern 
states. California is not retarded in the 
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same sense, educationally and economic- 
ally. She feels merely self-sufficient, 
which of course she is not. 

Perhaps California, like Texas is too 
big to fit easily into a federal union. Not 
only are these two states the largest but 
they will soon be the most populous states 
in the union if present trends continue. 
They will then wield a disproportionate 
influence in Congress. They may in time 
become, also, the wealthiest states in the 
union. The Bank of America, a California 
institution, is already the largest bank in 
the United States. 


For all California’s remarkable growth 
and her vital aggressive spirit, her quin- 
tessential Americanism, there is some- 
thing a little ominous in the picture Mr. 
McWilliams paints. Some titanic disaster, 
one feels, would be in keeping with this 
too rapid growth. Drought and a desola- 
tion like that of northern Africa through 
mismanagement of forests and water sup- 
ply could be her ultimate fate or the 
devastating earthquakes which threaten 
might wipe out her coastal cities. These 
are possibilities. Perhaps more to be 
dreaded is a failure to realize that only 
in far-sighted planning, in social and 
economic co-ordination, in the elimina- 
tion of class rivalries and aggression, can 
the United States hold her place in the 
world. Rugged individualism, unregulated 
free enterprise, lack of social planning, 
these American characteristics upon 
which we so pride ourselves are especi- 
ally evident in California. Surveying them 
there and perceiving the danger which 
they import to the stability of our society 
we perhaps can take warning for the 
country as a whole. California for all her 
cocksureness offers but a poor barrier to 
the totalitarian forces that sweep the 
world. The conflicts of capital and labor, 
of wealth and poverty, of class with class, 
of selfishness with social justice, will need 
speedy solution if we are to hold our 
own against Communism. California, it 
does not seem, will lead in these reforms. 

Cart H. Graso 





Jewish Survival, by Trude Weiss- 
Rosmarin. Philosophical Library, 398 pp. 
$4.00. 


There are very few things that Trude 
Weiss-Rosmarin writes that are not full 
of stimulation, knowledge and of interest 
to all who respond positively to Jewish 
life, its past and present. In her latest 
book, Jewish Survival, the author again 
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manages to concentrate a wealth of infor- 
mation and a deep compelling feeling for 
Jewish values and for the Jewish people. 
Her insistent emphasis on the Jewish 
teachings of human dignity, of the unique- 
ness and supreme worth of the individual, 
of our traditional preference of goodness 
over beauty and many others, challeng- 
ingly point the way to the application of 
our people’s insight to the problems of 
our day. 

The contribution particularly important 
to the thinking of many contemporary 
Jews is the author’s capable defense of 
the diaspora’s right to existence based on 
the examples of its creativity in the past. 

One could easily quarrel with the 
author on her statement that it is impos- 
sible for a Jew to live meaningfully in 
two cultures just as one might readily 
enter into an argument with her over 
what seems very far fetched reasoning in 
her rejection of the place of art in Jewish 
life. But one can still appreciate and ad- 
mire this book’s singleminded devotion 
to Judaism and its meaning for Jews and 
non-Jews alike even if one doesn’t agree 
on every point. 

But what one cannot overlook in a 
book of this kind are several glaring mis- 
takes in quotations, and what seems to 
be a poor job of editing. Several ideas are 
introduced in succeeding chapters as 
though they had been set before the 
reader for the first time, rather than being 
repetitions or developments of the same 
theme. All this gives the, sometimes un- 
fortunate, impression that the book was a 
series of loosely connected essays rather 
than, as it might so easily have been, a 
many-sided treatment of its great theme. 
This is, however, more a defect of the 
publisher than of the author, who with 
her present work, has certainly again re- 
inforced her position as one of the great 
contemporary voices in Jewish life to 
whom all owe a great deal of respect. 

HERMAN E. SCHAALMAN 





Young Hearts, by David Maletz, trans- 
lated from the Hebrew by Solomon N. 
Richards. Schocken Books, 237 pp., $3.00. 


Many books have been written about 
the Palestinian Kvutzot, singing the 
praises of the idealistic young people who 
went out to conquer a wilderness and at 
the same time establish a society in 
which all would be equal, “to each ac- 
cording to his needs, from each according 
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to his ability.” Now, David Maletz, who 
has been a member of such a collective, 
has written a realistic, powerful, and 
dynamic novel about life in the Kvutzah, 
not as the idealists wish it were, but as 
it actually is. He has torn away the 
glitter and tinsel of lofty high-sounding 
platitudes and has given us a picture of 
Kvutzah living that is stark naked. But 
to show nakedness is not necessarily to 
define beauty. Stripped of its glamor and 
glorification, the simple democratic life, 
with all its hardships, with all its birth 
pangs, still holds promise for the future. 
The ideals of brotherhood and justice, 
equality and self-realization as human 
beings and as Jews are not altogether 
forgotten, even under the stress and 
strains of difficult personal relations and 
the rigors of a land where nature has 
long forgotten its taming. 

Young Hearts is essentially the story 
of Hannah and Menahem, the love and 
marriage of two very different people, 
but it is also the story of many other 
very real people, their small joys and 
great trials in the Kvutzah. 

Not all the hearts about which David 
Maletz writes are young. One of the most 
tender sections of the novel is about the 
old folks who have been brought to the 
Kvutzah by their sons and daughters and 
settled in two small buildings of their 
own—a kitchen and dining room unit 
and a synagogue. Like the settlers, the 
parents came from many countries, each 
with its peculiar customs and _ habits. 
Among them there was never any peace. 
Everything the old people did seemed 
meaningless and laughable. Why was this 
so? “They had lost their sense of personal 
worth and personal importance; deprived 
of that, their actions, even their worship, 
lost meaning.” 

Strange as it may seem, these oldsters 
considered themselves in exile from their 
old European homes. Though all their 
lives they may have longed to be in Israel, 
their homesickness was genuine, and they 
missed with a passionate intensity the old 
family way of life where Mama had set 
before Papa, as head of the household, 
the best and largest portion at each meal. 

One old woman sums up the feeling of 
them all: “Yes. Everything is well and 
fine. But do you want to know some- 
thing? If, God forbid, a thief were to 
come in the night and steal me away 
from here, I wouldn’t raise a fuss or call 
for help.” 
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We are reminded of Walt Whitman’s 
“Pioneers, O, Pioneers!”: 


Have the elder races halted? 


Do they droop and end their lesson, 
wearied over there beyond the seas? 


We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden and the lesson, 


Pioneers, O, Pioneers! 


Life in a young country is never easy. 
It wasn’t easy in the early days of the 
settling of America. It isn’t easy in the 
backwoods areas of as wealthy a country 
as Australia. And it isn’t easy in Israel. 

David Maletz has written a brilliant 
novel, and his revelation of the hardships 
of Kvutzah life does not in any sense 
constitute a condemnation of the ideal- 
istic principles upon which the Kvutzot 
are founded. That such a book can be 
published in English is a positive indica- 
tion of maturation of Zionist thinking, 
and proof that American Jews are ready 
to read something more than glorified 
propaganda about the land of Israel. 


Beatrice Levin 





Crusaders for American Liberalism, by 
Louis Filler. Antioch Press. xvi + 422 pp. 
$4.00. 


The reissue of this book, with a new 
introduction, is welcome. When it was 
first published eleven years ago, a num- 
ber of reviewers praised Mr. Filler for 
his sound and lively presentation of the 
muckraking movement of the 1900s. This 
presentation remains as valid and valu- 
able today as when it was first written. 


Mr. Filler rightly stresses the fact that 
the leading muckrakers were not zealous 
reformers but conscientious journalists 
moved to expose to public condemnation 
the fraud and chicane of big business and 
its political henchmen. Lincoln Steffens 
discussed the shame of cities run by 
crooked politicians in the pay of large 
corporations; Ida Tarbell described the 
machinations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in its efforts to obliterate competi- 
tion and achieve monopoly; Charles 
Edward Russell and Upton Sinclair 
stressed the filthy conditions in the meat- 
packing industry; Thomas W. Lawson 
brought into the open the crooked deal- 
ings of our leading financiers; and David 
Graham Phillips depicted the intimate 
alliance between leading Senators and 
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powerful corporations. These and other 
writers forced themselves to rake the 
social muck of the 1900s because, as 
honest democrats, they were shocked by 
the crassness and callous greed of “the 
malefactors of great wealth.” Their lib- 
eralism was not so much political as social 
and moral. Although some of them were 
converted to socialism as a consequence, 
nearly all assumed that public exposure 
was sufficient to bring about the remedy 
of the social and economic ills of their day. 


This study of muckraking makes clear 
the first concentrated attempt on the part 
of liberals to deal with the complex prob- 
lems brought about by a rapacious and 
rampant industrialism. Their zeal was 
laudatory and their achievements were 
considerable; but their understanding of 
the working of capitalistic enterprise was 
necessarily naive. Even Lincoln Steffens, 
probably the wisest of the muckrakers, 
had to blunder and fumble for years 
before he discovered that behind the graft 
and crookedness of the politicians stand 
the highly respected businessmen who 
made this venality possible. It cannot be 
said, however, that the work of the muck- 
rakers was in vain. They were the van- 
guard in the army of social reform, and 
their pioneering efforts bore fruit long 
after historians began to dismiss them 
with a bare comment or two. 


Cuar.tEs A. MapiIson 





The Celebrated Case of Fitz John 
Porter: An American Dreyfus Affair. By 
Otto Eisenschiml. Maps by Barbara Long. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 344 pp. $3.50. 


Fitz John Porter was a brilliant Major 
general in the American Civil War. At 
the very moment of greatest promise, he 
was cashiered and dismissed from the 
service of the United States and “forever 
disqualified from holding any office of 
trust or profit under the Government of 
the United States.” Many regretted that 
the distinguished military tribunal which 
tried him did not sentence him to be shot. 
The sweeping order against this scion of 
a famous family was approved by Secre- 
tary of War Stanton and signed by Pres- 
ident Lincoln himself. 

Almost twenty-four years later, after 
Herculean effort, the disgraced man was 
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fully exonerated from all the charges 
leveled against him, and restored and 
recompensed to the extent that one can 
be restored or recompensed after so 
grievous and tragic a blow. It required a 
new trial before another military tri- 
bunal, various acts of the War Depart- 
ment, Congress and the President, and 
ceaseless work by many people. In the 
process General Porter was spent, and 
other lives and reputations were lost. 
Very few men, other than General U. S. 
Grant, covered themselves with glory in 
the process. General Grant had held the 
fixed belief that Porter was guilty; but 
he disciplined himself to go through 
every word of the complete record with 
the utmost objectivity. This persuaded 
him where truth and justice lay. There- 
after he was one of the prime movers in 
Porter’s behalf. 


Otto Eisenschiml covers the entire case 
from beginning to end and the aftermath 
in his usual moving and skilful manner. 
He makes old history appear contempo- 
rary and important. One can easily find 
many things to praise in the book, but 
only two major criticisms. It is regretta- 
ble that Eisenschiml labors the point that 
Porter was the victim of a conspiracy 
between Stanton and the Republican 
Radicals; for Porter’s story carries greater 
weight when considered by itself as a 
personal tragedy rather than an incident 
in the effort to ruin General McClellan. 
Then, too, the story is sometimes lost in 
the details which are piled up. It would, 
perhaps, have been better to have sum- 
med up the larger aspects, rather than to 
enter into the minutia. But the careful 
historian sometimes feels that he must 
document everything, even if the general 
reader does not like the labor. 


The Porter story has meaning for to- 
day. In a period of tension and hysteria 
we know that injustices are perpetrated. 
Innocent people sometimes suffer because 
everyone who appears to stand in the 
way of the national security is brushed 
aside with little regard for legal niceties. 
A book like this should teach us to judge 
with the same deliberateness in times of 
stress as in calmer days. A democracy 
cannot afford to shed innocent blood. If 
this is a too obvious preachment, then 
make the most of it. In any event, Eisen- 
schiml’s book can be read simply as a 
story, and an engrossing one, without re- 
gard to its implications or undertones. 


ELMER GERTZ 
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The Crippled Giant, by Milton Hindus. 
Boars Head Books. 159 pp. $2.00. 


Celine is one of the most amazing lit- 
erary phenomena of our time, more per- 
verse, more sinister, more symptomatic 
of contemporary nihilism than the cur- 
rently fashionable Sartre with his cult of 
Existentialism. Celine probably possesses 
more “genius” than any other fiction 
writer of our age, but it is a negative, 
paranoiac genius, intense but narrowly 
limited in range. A rabid anti-Semite, full 
of destructive hatred and violent rage 
against mankind, he compels us to read 
his works (the two best known in the 
United States are Death on the Install- 
ment Plan and Journey to the End of 
Night) by virtue of his baleful originality 
and singular force of conviction. Here we 
find poignantly uttered the malaise from 
which the contemporary mind suffers: 
the crippling alienation, the spiritual 
nausea, the paralyzing lack of values, the 
abysmal and self-tortured nihilism. 
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Milton Hindus, professor of English at 
Brandeis University, was powerfully at- 
tracted to Celine, as many others have 
been, despite the man’s virulent anti- 
Semitism. He admires Celine as a great 
imaginative writer, a gifted pamphleteer, 
the voice of the little man in Europe 
whose bitter resentments and frustrations 
he magnifies a thousand times. And he 
also recognizes his value as a symptom 
of our social pathology. Celine is the 
infection in the bloodstream of Europe, 
a fiendishly articulate and aggressive 
literary virus. Milton Hindus went to see 
Celine in his place of refuge in Denmark, 
“because he had reached out for me 
spiritually during the war and shaken me 
as Hitler had shaken my whole country, 
and especially my fellow Jews. I thought 
of Celine and still think of him as an 
unparalleled artistic phenomenon.” The 
Crippled Giant (just published by Boar’s 
Head Books) is the record of his visit, 
his reactions, his reflections, his disillu- 
sionment. Celine is tremendously signifi- 
cant because he voices the thoughts and 
feelings of the crushed multitude, the 
anonymous millions; he has been their 
undaunted prophet of doom and disaster. 


The picture we get of Celine is that of 
a terribly sick, self-tormented personal- 
ity, full of nerves, jumpy, unable to sleep. 
And yet whatever beliefs he holds he 
voices with a passionate fanatical intens- 
ity. The Crippled Giant is full of personal 
impressions, anecdotes, autobiographical 
incidents. We get to know the genesis 
and quality of Celine’s misanthropic ha- 
tred, his terror of life, his quivering fear 
of the sadistic persecutory animal in man. 
Having served his time in prison, Celine 
knew what men were like beneath their 
humanitarian facade. Strip off the spirit- 
ual mask and one discovers the face of 
the murderer, the unscrupulous cunning 
of the cheat, the dastardly traits of the 
blackguard. Men were afraid of ideas, of 
truth, just as they were mortally afraid 
of death. 
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Celine, in short, is a vindictive, venge- 
ful, pathologically split personality, pro- 
foundly hurt at the punishment that had 
been meted out to him as the author of 
Bagatelles Pour Un Massacre in 1938, a 
ferocious attack on the Jews. He is a 
physical as well as mental wreck: there 
is a steel plate in his skull, some of the 
fingers on his right hand are paralyzed. 
No wonder he is constantly depressed, 
full of morbid self-pity. He is forever 
preoccupied with the inevitability of war, 
the mania of modern civilization. Curi- 
ously enough, he professes not to be in- 
terested in his literary production, his 
fame as a writer. The one ambition he 
has consistently pursued is to become a 
famous doctor, and that ambition (the 
fame) he has never been able to achieve. 


As for the vilification of the Jews that 
he had been guilty of in 1938, he now 
frankly admits his error, but with curious 
and damning reservations. He continually 
denounces the Germans, whose actions 
badly disappointed him. At first, after the 
publication of Journey to the End of 
Night, that classic of sado-masochistic pes- 
simism, the Communists had wooed him, 
but his sensational debunking book about 
life in Russia, Mea Culpa, was sufficient 
to turn the Communists against him, 
many of whom, he spitefully alleges, 
were Jews. That was when he decided to 
get his innings in, to gratify his instinct 
for revenge, always importunate in him. 
But the Germans took him literally, it 
seems, and started to massacre the Jews, 
whereas he denies that he had any such 
thing in mind. But that is probably a 
post-facto rationalization. And he clamors 
for justice, though he is himself unwill- 
ing to grant it to others. Hindus tells us 
that Celine in one of his anti-Semitic 
pamphlets had declared that one poor 
drunken Aryan was worth more than 
125,000 Einsteins. Why? The former is a 
member of the family to which he be- 
longs; the latter is an alien. It is not at 
all surprising to learn that Celine has no 
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respect for facts, despite his reverence 
for science. Like a paranoiac, he twists 
and distorts the facts to suit his initial 
prejudice. He is full of lies, loaded with 
bias and conceit, armored against the 
force of logic or truth. He has an ugly 
unpredictable temper, like one of Dos- 


toyevski’s characters in Notes from the 
Underground. 


Milton Hindus keeps searching for the 
psychological motives prompting Celine’s 
anti-Semitism, whereas actually it needs 
no “reasons.” The man needs a scapegoat 
for his overwhelming hatred, and the 
Jews fitted the role admirably. That was 
why, in Bagatelles Pour Un Massacre, 
Celine could seriously broadcast the in- 
sidious notion that it was the Jews and 
the Communists who were forcing war 
upon a peaceful Germany. What were 
world wars designed for if not for the 
purpose of profiting the Jews? And for 
all this Celine feels no sense of guilt. 
How can he, if he adheres to no moral 
code of values? Even if he did not form- 
ally collaborate with the Germans, he is 
morally not without guilt. He spread in- 
famous libels and diatribes against an 
innocent people. 

Celine is partly mad, even though 
Hindus hesitates to call him that. Celine 
is pathological in his reactions toward 
people and toward life, and the pathology 
infects his art as well as his pamphlets. 
If he has won such a wide international 
hearing, it is because pathology is the 
order of the day; it reflects our own alien- 
ated and uprooted state of mind. That 
Celine has caution and _ shrewdness 
enough not to act on his delusions merely 
betrays the coward in him, for there is 
no doubt that he honestly believes what 
he wrote about the Jews. If, unlike Hitler, 
he did not act on his fundamental con- 
victions it is because he lacked the cour- 
age to take the risk. He fought, it is true, 
in two wars—but he was compelled 


to fight. 
After meeting him, Milton Hindus felt 
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inclined to revise his estimate of Celine 
the writer, stressing his limitations, his 
narrowness of range, his obsessive mon- 
otony of theme, his eccentricity. Only in 
an age of hysteria and disintegration, of 
brutality and terror, would he be exalted 
as among the greatest of writers. Why 
Celine should have threatened to sue 
Hindus for libel if he dares to publish 
this book is beyond comprehension for 
there is nothing really libelous in it. We 
do get an honest, first-hand, and decidedly 
unflattering picture of the man together 
with an analysis of the origin and devel- 
opment of his anti-Semitism. 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 





The Lonely Room, by Beatrice Levin. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 286 pp. $2.75. 


It is encouraging to record that since 
World War II a considerable number of 
novels have been published dealing with 
racial problems in the United States. 
Whether it was that the searing experi- 
ences of the participants in the late war 
that evoked this phenomenon or that the 
books were done to meet effectively the 
challenge of anti-semitism in the United 
States—the fact of the growing interest 
in the problems of discrimination against 
Negroes and Jews is to be hailed and wel- 
comed. More important, still, these books 
are read. 


The Lonely Room is the story of Beth 
Brickman, a college student, the daughter 
of Jewish parents in a small town in 
Rhode Island. Her parents slow to accept 
the American concept of equality of op- 
portunity in search for an education 
among men and women, independence in 
the choice of a profession, etc., object 
strenuously to Beth’s scholastic aspira- 
tions but they are, eventually, reconciled 
with her ambitions. In college, Beth, 
studious and impressionable, falls in love 
with an instructor, a Gentile. She per- 
sists in the platonic affair despite parental 
abhorence to her union with a non-Jew. 
Later, Beth’s choice joins the army, while 
the girl becomes a Wac. A steady corres- 
pondence ensues between the two which 
is terminated by the soldier’s hasty mar- 
riage in Italy with a French nurse, a 
victim of excesses of Hitler’s mercenaries. 
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This woman dies after giving birth to a 
girl and the instructor returns to teach 
at the old campus and nurse the child. 
The old attachment flames anew and the 
reader is left with the certainty that Beth 
will be a second mother to her lover’s 
offspring. 

The problem of intermarriage is 
touched upon lightly, mainly through the 
passive resistance of Beth’s parents to 
their daughter’s choice. Beth’s acceptance 
of the prospect of a union with a non-Jew 
is a result of no soul searching process 
which compels a rejection of values em- 
bodied in the concept of Judaism. Love, 
kinship of interests, a common acceptance 
of cultural values dear to both is what 
eventually unites the two central char- 
acters. 

This is Beatrice Levin’s first novel. The 
book is easy to read and her character 
limning testifies to a competency of the 
craft that bodes well for her future as a 
novelist. Miss Levin does not believe in 
black on white canvasses or vice versa 
and her restraint in depicting melodra- 
matic scenes is most admirable. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





Nineteen Eighty-Four, by George Or- 
well. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 314 pp. $3.00. 


No question, the setting forth of social 
ideas in fictional form is more emotion- 
ally effective than the abstract manner of 
the sociologist. The ideas in this novel 
are not new. The suppression of free 
thought in Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s 
Russia are known to all. The Japanese 
endeavored to control dangerous think- 
ing. We are uneasily aware that our own 
government is not without its ideas of 
what constitutes right thinking. A large 
number of organizations are damned as 
suspect, as being of leftist tendencies, 
without any specific charges being 
brought against them. But to have been 
a member of one of these is enough to 
bar a man for government employment. 
All this is un-American, contrary to our 
best traditions and ideals, but neverthe- 
less a dangerous actual condition. 

Orwell merely dramatizes these real- 
ities and trends in fictional form. By 1984 
what will be the state of man if this en- 
slavement of the mind persists? When 
the three warring world powers control 
our globe, all alike bent on repression, 
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we may expect such a state of things as 
the author depicts. It is a gruesome pic- 
ture and leaves the reader in a state of 
nerves. For it is not at all impossible that 
we, in fighting Russia, may employ the 
very means that Russia employs to make 
everyone conform to the party line and 
obey the dictates of Big Brother, the 
mythical ruler and deity, Hitler and 
Stalin in one, to whom we have sur- 
rendered our souls and wills. 
Cart H. Graso 





Slavonic Encyclopedia, edited by Jo- 
seph S. Roucek. Philosophical Library, 
1145 pp. $18.00. 


Published last year, this immense work, 
“most items of which cover the events as 
of 1946,” seems as timely today as last 
afternoon’s newspaper. Its range is tre- 
mendous and coverage uncommonly 
thorough. Conceived to fill a vacuum that 
confronts the student or the general 
reader when need or curiosity impels 
acquaintance with “Behind the Curtain” 
lands, this work fulfills its purpose well. 
The reader interested in Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Poland, Russia, 
Bulgaria, or any of the Balkan countries, 
their history, ideas and the men who 
shape their destinies will find most of the 
pertinent information in this volume, and 
that not in capsule form. The book is 
packed with a surprising amount of in- 
formation of contemporary import. There 
stalk through its pages the figures of 
Stalin, Tito, Masaryk, Pilsudski, Michail- 
ovic and others, men who helped mold 
world history yesterday and who dom- 
inate its course in our own time. There 
are special subdivisions in this book 
which, for instance, “deal with Slavs as 
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Slovenes, Slovaks, Croats, Lusatian Serbs, 
Galicians, Ukrainians, etc.,” and, consid- 
erable information on many subjects ac- 
cording to the editors, has been drawn 
from official documents of the govern- 
ments in question. 


Particularly satisfying is the scholarly 
treatment accorded to the literature of 
the various countries and their political 
structures. For the student of minorities 
problems the book is well nigh indispens- 
able; there are impressive data dealing 
with the disfranchised people in the Bal- 
tic and the Slavic states and there are 
compact chapters devoted to the treat- 
ment accorded to these minorities and 
repressive measures meted out to them. 
The Slavonic Encyclopedia, too, contains 
an exceptional amount of information 
dealing with the number, geographical 
disposition, occupations, religious and 
cultural contributions of all of the minor- 
ities which, since our colonial days, have 
settled in the United States. 


Dr. Roucek, born in Czechoslovakia, 
received his education in the United 
States and is currently professor of po- 
litical science at Bridgeport University. 
He is‘the author of several books on 
minority problems, world affairs, eco- 
nomics, and sociology. 

It is to his great credit that in planning 
and editing this book he has been able to 
gather and put to work a most impressive 
list of scholars, teachers, authors, and 
scientists—a “Board of Collaborators”— 
whose signed contributions parade in the 
Encyclopedia and who seem eminently 
fitted for the job. The Philosophical Li- 
brary Publishing House in sponsoring 
this monumental work, has done a serious 
service in the vineyard of scholarship. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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The Rabbi Itya ScHor 
From Abraham J. Heschel’s book The Earth Is The Lord’s. Courtesy of Henry Schuman, Publishers, 





